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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


TueE Imperial Conference came to an end on June 15. It is 
an unfortunate feature of these gatherings that hospitality 
. plays so large a part that work becomes 
| nig difficult, both for the guests and the hosts. 
When, as happened this year, the Conference 
is held in connection with great national festivities, it is 
difficult to imagine how anything is ever accomplished at 
all. And, as on this occasion a change of Prime Minister 
occurred half-way through the sittings we must not be too 
surprised at the results. ‘‘ There are two kinds of political 
situations,’ a wise man said on one occasion, “‘ the perfectly 
intolerable and the just bearable.”” The situation the Empire 
~ has been left in after the 1937 Conference belongs to the latter 
category, so that although a great opportunity has been missed 
to strengthen Empire ties, to encourage trade and to further 
the movement of the population ; although Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that “trade agreements have not formed any part of 
our agenda,” while the resolutions of the Conference pay lip 
service to that defunct and mephitic body, the League of 
Nations, still we have much to be thankful for. The Imperial 
Conference has, as far as we yet know, done no positive harm, 
and in one important point, the definition of ‘‘ British subject,” 
it has laid down a useful set of rules. Further, the British 
Ministers’ statements on European affairs have been valuable 
to overseas Ministers, while some important work has been 
done in regard to Empire Defence. 


Mr. Baupwin retired from the Premiership on May 28. 
He has gone to the House of Lords as Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. 

..__ His services to the monarchy and the country 
Sart, Seliete last December were certainly deserving of any 
reward he might choose to desire. General Monk was made a 
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Duke for restoring Charles II, and Lord Baldwin might 
reasonably claim that he had helped to restore the monarchy 
in our own time. The Wheel of Fortune is a strange engine. 
Last year, at this time, Mr. Baldwin’s career appeared to be 
over. He was then, it is said, thinking of slipping out of 
office and into the obscurity accorded to unsuccessful political 
leadership. He had muddled the Abyssinian affair past 
praying for, and both wings of his party were dissatisfied 
with him. But he is one of Fortune’s favourites, the wheel 
turned, and behold it was not obscurity but apotheosis that 
awaited him! After three months spent in rest and recupera- 
tion last summer the Prime Minister returned to find himself 
up against a crisis of the very first order—a crisis in the 
monarchy itself. He had watched it coming even in King 
George V’s reign. He had trusted, as did others who saw 


the clouds gathering, that they would disperse. He had. 
shut his eyes and looked the other way, and even in October, 


on his return to work, he evidently hoped that no action 
from him would be required. In November, however, matters 
came to a head. We all know the story. King Edward 
VIII had made up his mind to marry the lady who was then 
the wife of Mr. Ernest Simpson, and if this was impossible, 
to abdicate. Faced with this situation, Mr. Baldwin correctly 
interpreted the country’s wishes. He reasoned with the 
King, endeavoured to persuade him to hold to his inherited 
duty. He failed, and he then quite simply and wisely accepted 


the situation, accurately reading the feelings of the British. 


people at each stage of the momentous affair. The country 
owes him a great debt for this, and the cheers which greeted 
Mr. Baldwin at the Coronation were an earnest of what was 
felt. 


On Friday, May 28, Lord Baldwin made way for Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who, on the advice of his predecessor, was 
sent for by the King and asked to form a 
li nA Ministry. As a matter of fact, the Ministry 
Ministry was already formed, it is the Baldwin Ministry 
minus Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Runciman 


and Sir John Davidson. These last two retired Ministers 
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have been given peerages. Mr. MacDonald, with more 
consistency than some other Socialists have shown, refused 
this honour. The hope that new and competent men, who 
are in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, would be asked to 
join the Ministry has not been fulfilled. A Whip received 
office, Lord Winterton was taken on. Lord de la Warr is 
in the Cabinet. The tired men stay where they are or have 
played puss in the corner with each other. The reason for 
this appears to be partly that Mr. Chamberlain could not 
face the cabal that a real reconstitution would have involved. 
He has yielded to pressure. He has appointed a Free Trade 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who may be counted upon to 
disagree with Mr. Chamberlain’s own policy of protection. 
Indeed, the only surprise is that there are not two Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, for Mr. Runciman, another Free Trader, 
is believed also to have wanted that post. The composition 
of the Ministry has been a disappointment and the stuffing 
has gone out of Conservatives, for they see that ability, 
devotion and faith to principle, are not honoured, or given 
any opportunity for service. Yet Mr. Chamberlain has all 
- these qualities himself. What is it that prevents him from 
recognising the value to the country of these great virtues ? 
He was the only outstanding figure in the Baldwin Ministry. 
He is the only outstanding figure in the Chamberlain Ministry. 
This does not mean that there are no competent Ministers, 
there are several, but in the great key positions there is not 
a single man to whom the country can look for leadership. 


_As we have seen, the Baldwin administration had one strong 
man in it. One man capable of thinking first and foremost 
, ’ of his country and of sticking to his policy. 
Lhis man was Mr. Neville Chamberlain. We 

had hoped that when he became Prime 
Minister he would strengthen his Ministry by recruiting 
others like himself, but he has not done this, and among the 
holders of the greater offices there is actually no one he can 
lean upon. Sir John Simon, who should have gone to the 
Woolsack, is only a brilliant lawyer, and quite unsuited to 
his present post. Sir Samuel Hoare, who is now at the Home 
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Office, is only a clever man and a supple politician. Mr. 
Eden, who remains at the Foreign Office, has little personality 
and no sense of political direction. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
Secretary of State for the Dominions, is a complete nonentity, 
the Defence Ministers are Mr. Duff Cooper, Lord Swinton and 
Mr. Hore-Belisha (!), and the President of the Board of Trade 
is Mr. Oliver Stanley, who has not yet made a success of any 
of the various ministerial posts he has occupied, and who 
has now been given a key position. It says a great deal for 
the admiration and respect in which Mr. Chamberlain is held 
that there was not a public outcry when his Ministry was 
announced. The 7'imes had a gloomy leader headed General 
Post, in which the new Prime Minister was praised for main- 
taining “the National character of the Government,” and 
was criticised for the “swapping of horses in mid-stream.” 
What should be said, however, is that a first-rate man can . 
get good work out of inferior material. Mr. Chamberlain 
has virtually the same Cabinet as Mr. Baldwin, and _ his 
friends hope and believe that he will accomplish much more 
with it than did his predecessor. 


OnE of the first duties performed by the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir John Simon, was to defend the new 
tax on business profits. A few days later the 
La Altered = Prime Minister himself announced that the 
Government, yielding to the feeling of the 
House of Commons and City, was withdrawing the tax. On - 
June 17 the National Defence Contribution, as it is called, 
reappeared. The principle of taxing companies and firms 
directly has been preserved. Industry will now bear a tax of 
6s. in the £, as against 5s. in the £ borne by professional 
incomes, and if the tax develops in the future it should be 
possible to reduce the direct income-tax on individuals. We 
must own that we should prefer the device of the deferred 
share to the plan proposed. The curious thing is that the 
new tax has been received almost with enthusiasm. Its pro- 
visions are clearly set forth in a White Paper (CD. 5485). 
They may be summarised as follows :— 
The tax will be charged on the profits of trades and businesses 
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in the United Kingdom; or outside it, by companies, firms and 
individuals, who live here. 
The tax will be levied at the rate of 5 per cent. in the case of a 
’ trade or business carried on by a company, and 4 per cent. on one 
carried on by an individual. 
The tax is not to be charged on profits when they are under £2,000 
a year. 
ale no calculation of capital will be necessary for any purpose 
conrected with the tax. It is estimated that in a full year the tax 
will yield £25,000,000. 
Newspapers of varying colours reported satisfaction with 
the new scheme. The tax has undoubtedly been simplified, 
and the fact that it will take ten million more pounds in 
taxation out of business than the original proposal seems not 
to upset those who made so prodigious a clamour about the 
original fifteen millions of the N.D.C. on its first appearance. 


THE marriage of the Duke of Windsor took place on June 3, 
at the Chateau de Candé, Monts, before the Mayor of Monts, 
who performed the ceremony. ‘This was 


Te Masson f followed by a religious service. A translation 
Windsor eo" was given by the Daily Telegraph of the 

Marriage Act, which will remain in the archives 
of Monts :— 


“THIS DAY, JUNE 3, 1937, WE, Mayor oF Monts, Doctor MERCIER, 
CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, WENT TO THE CHATEAU DE 
CANDE ON THE AUTHORISATION OF THE PROCUREUR OF THE REPUBLIC 
_AT TOURS TO PERFORM THE MARRIAGE OF His Roya. HicHNEss EDWARD 
ALBERT CHRISTIAN GEORGE ANDREW Patrick Davin, DUKE oF 
Wrnpsor, GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER, OF THE ORDER 
OF THE BATH, THE THISTLE, ST. GEORGE, THE STAR OF INDIA, DECORATED 
WITH THE GRAND CROSS OF THE LEGION OF Honour, FIELD MARSHAL OF 
THE British ARMy, ADMIRAL OF THE Forces, Atr-MARSHAL 
OF THE BritisH Arr Forces, witH Mrs. WARFIELD WALLIS, DIVORCED 
WIFE OF Mr. SPENCER, DIVORCED WIFE OF Mr. Smupson. THE PARTIES 
DECLARE THAT THEY SIGNED THE CONTRACT IN THE PRESENCE OF 
MAITRE PERCIN.” 

In this document is seen the conclusion of one phase of a 
very strange affair. H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor and the 
Duchess of Windsor gave a statement to the Press after their 
marriage in which they expressed a desire for privacy. Their 
wishes will certainly be respected by the British Press if once 
it is understood. The zeal of certain friends of the Duke of 
Windsor has led some journalists to think that publicity is 
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desired by him. Once he makes it clear that he desires 
privacy he will certainly have it, for the Press in this country 
is definitely disinclined to give prominence to people who 
want to lead private lives. 


WE print elsewhere the report of the Committee of the 
Imperial Conference on British nationality. General Hertzog 
The Vital Issue “2° to the Conference with the fixed intention 

of taking the word “British”’ out of the Empire. 
He has been quite frank about this. He has stated in the 
Union Parliament that the term “ British subject” should 
“only mean what it ought to mean, namely, a subject of 
Great Britain. Unfortunately it is a term which is always used 
in our law.” General Hertzog then explained that he had 
entrusted the question to Doctor Bodenstein to examine, 
and this official had “‘ come to the conclusion that it is only . 
necessary to change the British Nationality Act very slightly in 
a couple of places.”” With the intention, therefore, of making 
these “slight changes,” General Hertzog, Mr. Havenga and 
the rest of the South African delegates came to London. 
As is usual, a memorandum had preceded them, explaining 
their views. This memorandum, no doubt, underlined the 
already existing breaches in the Empire system made by the 
Statute of Westminster, and showed how they could be 
widened and how the links could be further attenuated by 
the setting up of as many totally separate nationalities as 
there are Dominions. The intention of the South African. 
Government, we understand, was not merely to create local 
nationalities while keeping to an Empire “ British nation- 
ality,” but to abolish the latter altogether. The objection 
to the term was doubtless even more specific in the written 
statement than in the spoken one we have quoted. We can 
always tell what General Hertzog wants to do by seeing what 
Mr. de Valera does. 


EVER since General Hertzog became Prime Minister of the 
Union in 1924 he has found British Ministers willing to allow 

; him to do what he liked in regard to Empire 
- » organisation. The fatal Balfour Resolution of 
1926 was an effort to please him and to “ remove any sore- 
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ness”’ he might feel about being included in the Empire. 
He has even been allowed—as we have seen—to play old 
Harry with the natives, in spite of the special “ safeguards ” 
of the Act of Union of 1909. At any Imperial Conference 
hitherto attended by General Hertzog he has found British 
Ministers anxious to oblige, and Dominion Ministers, who 
were ignorant of South African history and who took the 
South African Ministerial statements at their face value. 
Believing in the protestations of goodwill, which the Afrikan- 
der Bond keeps for the ignorant, hypnotised by “ Smuts, 
‘who fought on our side,’ ” and conscious of the existence of 
** Duncan, ‘a son of a Manse,’” Dominion delegates were 
confused and acquiescent. This state of affairs lasted for 
several Conferences during which time a certain process of 
education was accomplished in Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, and these countries, who had started by believing 
South African statements, became rather sceptical. The 
educational advancement of the Dominions was not reflected 
in the bulk of British Ministers, with one very important 
~ exception, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. When the South African 
Ministers arrived last May, they found a changed atmosphere. 
There was no Southern Ireland to back them, and Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada were in complete disagreement with 
their proposals. It is not known whether the British repre- 
sentatives had any opinions. The result is a report that is 
good on the whole. It insists on the term “ British subject ” 
and on the need for consultation before changes in nationality 
are made. We could wish that a clearer statement had 
been made on “ British nationality.”’ This question was left 
in regrettable confusion, but on the whole the Members of 
the Constitutional Committee have withstood the tactics 
employed against them. It is pleasant to know that no one 
was keener to preserve the term “ British subject” than 
Senator Lapointe, the Canadian Minister of Justice and the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


On June 11 eight Generals of the Russian Army were accused 
of treason, found guilty, and were shot out of hand. The 
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trial was held behind closed doors, and the accused were 
allowed no defenders. One of the terrible features of modern 
. Europe is the secrecy with which trials are 
—” conducted. In the so-called People’s Courts 
in Germany, as in this last State trial in 
Russia, no word of the way in which the cases are conducted 
reaches the outside world, and the accused have therefore not 
even the protection of the slender check on injustice which 
may be given by publicity. In regard to the executed soldiers 
it is needless to say that the usual “ confessions ”’ of treason 
by the accused have been alleged, and General Voroshiloff’s 
“order of the day,” published on June 12, asserts that the 
condemned had made a plot to deliver the Ukraine to “a 
foreign country,” believed to be Germany. This assertion is 
a particularly strange one, as the eight generals, who were 
hurried out of the world so summarily on June 11, were: 
believed to be anti-German. According to the Moscow corre- 
_ spondent of the Manchester Guardian, on June 13, “ a sweeping 
purge is now taking place of the garrisons in the Ukraine, in 
White Russia and in the Frunze Military Academy.” This 
same correspondent tells us that 
The Red Army, like the people of the Soviet Union in general, is 
stunned with shock at suddenly finding its most trusted officers accused 
of selling the country to its bitterest enemies. The Soviet Press has 


been busy hurling at the executed men the bitterest epithets it has 
used since the Radek trial. . . . 


while the Daily Herald on June 19 reported that manufac- 
turing had been disorganised by the purge proceeding. 

It should be remembered that our contemporaries have 
been very friendly to the Soviet regime. 


THE summary execution of nearly the whole of the chiefs 
of the Russian Army has created far more stir than the other 
: periodical murders ordered by Stalin. That 
revolutions should devour their children is 
expected. That after twenty years of Com- 

munism, with all the horrors of extermination, starvation and 
spoliation, when a certain stability seemed to be attained, the 
ruler of Russia should suddenly decide to destroy the Army, 
appears to show that Stalin has attained to the last phase of 
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unfettered tyranny, mania or vertigo, that madness of power, 
and that he is striking right and left at the “ tallest poppies.” 
This time he has struck not only at individuals, whose rivalry 
he feared, as in former executions, but at the Army itself. 
The positions held by the eight generals speak for them- 
selves. 

Marshal T'ukhachevsky was one of the makers of the 
Russian Army. He was a trained and scientific soldier. He 
commanded during the campaign in Poland. The other 
Generals were : 

General Putna, former Military Attaché in London. 

General Yakir, one-time Commander-in-Chief of the 
Ukraine forces. 

General Uborevich, who led the victorious Soviet armies 
against General Denikin and General Wrangel in the 
civil war. 

General Feldman, chief of the personnel of the Red Army. 

General Kork, chief of the Frunzo military academy, 
former commander of the Moscow garrison. 

General Primakoff, commander of the Kharkoff garrison. 

General Hideman, president of the Society for Chemical 
and Aviation Experiment. 

A writer in The Times on June 14 suggested that a possible 
cause for the destruction of Marshal Tukhachevsky was that 
he was praised by Trotsky as an internationalist in the book 
‘“* Revolution Betrayed.” Another writer suggested that this 
last affair represents the victory of amateur generals over 
professional soldiers. Marshal Bliicher belongs to the victorious 
clique which is distinguished by a lack of professional training. 
He is now believed to be in the running for Supreme Army 
command. 


THE old professional Russian Army has staggered under a 
blow which threatens to disrupt it. Voroshiloff is still Com- 

mander-in-Chief. He has lent his authority 
to the destruction not only of the eight generals, 
but also of Gamarnik, who committed suicide last month. 
Behind Voroshiloff, who is now in supreme command of the 
military forces, stands General Bliicher, and he is in close 


| 
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competition with the Commander-in-Chief for the favour of 
Stalin. Matters cannot remain as they are. Tyrants must 
tyrannise or perish in the revolts caused by their monstrous 
injustices. The immediate effect of the execution of its 
Chiefs is to immeasurably weaken the Russian Army, where 
a breath can now destroy any individual, and where both 
officers and men must be thinking more of their individual 
safety than of their military duties. The life-long and unswerv- 
ing loyalty of Tukhachevsky to Lenin and Stalin has not 
saved him, and every member of the huge Russian forces 
must be saying “‘ What next ?”’ for it is impossible for anyone 
to see who will be the accuser and who will be the victim of 
the next coup. The repercussions abréad have been con- 
siderable. The Nazis are delighted, anything that weakens 
a neighbour pleases them, and the “ gangsters” of Russia 
have been roundly abused in their Press. The German political 
killings are forgotten and the “ rabble of Moscow ” denounced. 

ignor Mussolini, in an unsigned article in the Popolo d Italia, 
speaks more soberly and with a greater sense of European 
solidarity. Bolshevism is passing through “a mortal crisis.” 
He believes the end is near and that “an army where the 
chiefs are shot, be they spies or innocent men, cannot last.” 
But it is in France that the greatest sensation has been felt. 
Except by the Socialists and Communists the alliance with 
Russia has not been liked. Doubts of Russia have now 
reached even the Socialists. Only the Communists desire the 
continuance of a partnership so doubtful in its benefits to 
their country. 


WE read a great deal in the Press about the Rome-Berlin 
Axis, which we are constantly reminded exists to consolidate 

the Third Reich and the newly founded 
shag Italian Empire, and to see that the former 

Austrian States are kept in subjection. It was 
therefore a relief to see in the Evening Standard of June 14 
Sir Francis Lindley calling attention to another axis, even 
more dangerous than the first, with whom it occasionally | 
collaborates. This is the Geneva-Moscow Axis. The power 
of Geneva for intrigue has often been noted. Writing in 
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1901, Mr. Rudyard Kipling noted that Geneva was “a pest 
house of propaganda,” and a letter to the J'imes on June 12 
quoted news of the year 1867 to the same effect : 

September 11.—“‘ The International Peace Congress assembles at 
Geneva to discuss the propriety of overthrowing the existing monarchies 
and establishing a confederation of liberal democracies to constitute 
the ‘ United States of Europe.’ ”’ 

The interest of this cutting lies in the fact that “ Peace” 
was often then, as it is now, the stalking horse of revolu- 
tionary propaganda of the most subversive kind. The 
Peace Societies wanted us to go to war with Italy over 
Abyssinia: in this they were moved in a large measure by 
the desire of their more active members for revolution. To 
many in our time the Sovietism of Europe in a group of 
Republics is an inspiring aim, and propaganda to that effect 
is praiseworthy. In 1867 the Geneva mischief-makers were a 
handful of inconsiderable people ; now they have as their 
agents a powerful body disguised as a League of Nations, 
heavily subsidized by Governments, and using the language 
of the pulpit. When Germany was a member of this League 
her nationals intrigued at Geneva in the interests of the 
hegemony she desired to attain ; now the dominant factor at 
Geneva appears to be Moscow. That does not alter things 
very much as far as we are concerned, for Germany knows 
how to use Moscow for her own purposes. But in the British 
Empire and in France the effects of the Geneva-Moscow Axis 
are deplorable. France is suffering from a surfeit of 
Socialism and internationalism, and the Pacifist rot, tem- 
porarily arrested in Engiand, has been succeeded here by 
revolutionary activity that is bound to make trouble. 


THE Round Table has an article in its current number in 
which propaganda by news agencies is severely condemned. 
The writer, who reviews a book by Sir Arthur 

neo Willert, is profoundly shocked by the ten- 
dencies of some governments to subsidise 

agencies in order to create impressions abroad favourable to 
their policy. Thus the German and Italian telegraphic news 
agencies, among others, come in for unfavourable criticism. 
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But what is propaganda ? Must it be positive, or can we have 
propaganda by omission? Is silence on an all-important 
matter, or the withholding of news, propaganda? Is the 
featuring of only one side of a question propaganda ? When 
American writers “arrange” statistics on the opium trade, 
as described by Mr. Bland in this issue, is that propaganda ? 
And how about the news from Abyssinia in the British Press 
during the war there, when Italian victories were passed over 
in silence, so that readers of those newspapers who wished the 
Italians to lose were led to believe that the Abyssinians were 
winning ? And how about the Round Table itself, which appears 
to be a propagandist organ, devoted to expounding the political 
views of a small group of faddists ? The writer of these lines 
reads a great many newspapers, both English and foreign, and 
has some experience of the different ways in which the 
news agencies work. They vary very much in quality 
according to the individuals employed; they also vary 
in truthfulness. But much of their unreliability comes 
from suppression, and in the art of suppression we have 
little to learn from any foreigner. Nothing is more 
striking, for instance, than the way South African news 
is blanketed. What Press agency or correspondent has 
reported the great upheaval of British opinion on the nation- 
ality question ? Meetings have been held all over the Union. 
We have heard little about them. That is the beam in our 
own eye. Let us be less critical of what other countries do 
when we see our own faults are so glaring. 


A DEBATE initiated by Lord Noel Buxton was held in the 
House of Lords on June 9 on African Native Policy. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury voiced the anxiety 
The : which is felt in this country about the treat- 
ety octane ment of natives in the Union, where recent 

legislation has deprived them of rights they 
have enjoyed for over 80 years, and where justice operates 
very one-sidedly between them and white men. Lord Lloyd 


asked that the British Government should at least not hand 


over the three Protectorates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland to the Union Government until a different 
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spirit was shown towards natives. This debate drew from 
Lord Dufferin, representing the Government, a reply of a 
much more satisfactory nature than any yet received on 
the subject of the Protectorates. This is what the Govern- 
ment spokesman said :— ; 

“IT would remind him [Lord Lloyd] that the policy of both 
Governments—-the Union Government and this Government—should 
in the next few years be directed to bringing about a situation in 
which, if transfer were to become a matter of practical politics . . . it 
could be effected with the full acquiescence of the population of the 
territories concerned.” [Our italics.] 

This statement is clear. What the British High Commissioner 
now has to do is to see that the natives in the three Pro- 
tectorates are not starved into surrender. The Union 
Government has made a tariff which prevents the natives 
in Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland from getting 
cloth exported to them from England at prices they can pay, 
while at the same time maintaining regulations which make the 
selling of their own goods in the Union unprofitable. What 
is clear is that the natives should be taught to make their 
blankets from their own wool and their “ native cloth ” from 
their own cotton, and this should be done as soon as possible. 
This debate was alluded to in an offensive speech by the 
Minister for Native Affairs in South Africa, Mr. Grobler. 
And on leaving England General Hertzog is reported by 
Reuter to have said that he was very disappointed. 


«“ I fear,” he added, ‘that unless a different attitude is taken 
_ the consequences are going to be of a most unpleasant character.” 


WE have given a great deal of space in the past to South 
African native affairs. This is all the more necessary because 
_ the Press here has failed to enlighten the 
An Act Dealing public about what is going on in South Africa. 
An Act was passed in South Africa on May 14. 
which is the third of a series of native Acts destined to place 
the African in a position from which he cannot escape. The 
first Act deprived him of the right to have a skilled trade, 
the second deprived him of his vote in Cape Colony, which he 
had had as long as the white man. The third Act has put a 
final screw on (1) by depriving him of even an indirect power 
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of acquiring land; (2) by taking powers to deal with what 
are called “‘ redundant” natives, who can be “ deported ” 
to places where their labour is required; (3) by creating 
a few score new “ offences,” thus adding to the legislative 
coil round the native, who may not move about a white 
district after dark without a pass, even to fetch a doctor. 
This last Act has been carried in direct violation of the 
Government’s promises that native legislation should be 
referred to the Native Representative Council. This Council, 
which is evidently not intended to function, was offered to 
natives as a substitute for their votes. Here is what the 
leaders of the Union Government said during the debates 
on disfranchisement. General Hertzog : 

“The Native Council is intended to be in close touch with the 
legislative bodies, so much so that the Native Council is entrusted with 
the consideration of all matters affecting Native interests, especially 
those which affect natives, and it is further entrusted with the duty of 
consulting and deciding on any matter that it thinks is, or may be, 
of importance to the natives, and after deliberation the decision and 
report must be laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament.” 

General Smuts : 


“* Whenever a Bill comes before the House, before either House of 
Parliament, dealing especially with native affairs . . . we shall first 
obtain the opinion of that Council, and lay it before Parliament, before 
Parliament will deal with legislation of that kind.” [Official Report.] 

The whole of the procedure by which this new Act became law 
on May 14 is a grave breach of faith. It followed on the 
wound inflicted by the robbing of the Cape native of his vote. 
It was opposed in a very spirited Parliamentary fight by the 
Dominion Party. A small group of M.P.s joined them for 
this battle. 


Ir is very difficult for us in England to realise the mentality 
of the man who can believe in the possibility of the re- 
: establishment of slavery, as some of those 
~~ ae who support recent anti-native legislation in 
South Africa appear to do, and yet we have 

seen countries in Europe revert from belief in justice and . 
equality before the law to the blackest personal tyranny. 
The following account of political affairs at the Cape comes 
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from a competent observer who knows that country well :— 


“The fundamental assumption of the policy is that the segregation 
of the Native is essential for the future of South Africa, and this new 
Act gives effect to the principle to this extent, that by administrative 
action—outside the reach of the Law Courts—the supply of Native labour 
in urban areas must be confined numerically to no more than what is 
necessary to serve the labour requirements of the white man, and 
in so far as a surplus of Native labour exists in white districts, those 
Natives who may be arbitrarily selected as ‘redundant’ must be re- 
moved therefrom and returned to the ‘ Native Reserves.’ Indirectly, it 
is hoped, as the Reserves cannot provide support for Natives, that the 
supply of cheap farm labour will be augmented. 

“Two conflicting views emerged from the recent Parliamentary 
discussions. One, which shortly can be called the ‘Liberal’ view— 
and which, in Government supporters, was no more than a pale ghost 
of the view epitomised by Rhodes’ famous phrase of ‘ equal rights for 
all civilised men ’—holds that in place of arbitrary administrative action 
necessitating active interference with the personal liberty and status 
of the Native, the swelling of the surplus that does exist in some of the 
larger towns could be slowed down and eventually controlled by the 
development of the reserves and possibly by future land purchase by 
the establishment of native labour exchanges, and by the improvement 
of native wages and working conditions.” 


This very mild echo of a former more competent age was the 


utmost that Government supporters dared propose. They 
were defeated. 


OvR correspondent continues :— 


“Making every allowance for legitimate difference of opinion on 

Native policy, what is most disquieting, to come back 

The Tragic to the arcana of Union politics, is the triumph of the 

Blunder Zoutpansberg fanatic over the tenuous movement of 

liberal opinion to be detected in the present Government 

party. Mr. Hofmeyr actually tendered his resignation but withdrew 

it, but not until he had learnt that General Smuts was prepared to 

throw him to the wolves rather than face a dissolution. The Native 

-Minister pressed his victory to the uttermost. The Native Laws 

Amendment Bill was on the stocks. To pass it before it had been 

considered by the National Representative Council constituted under 

the Representation of Natives Act of 1936 was a direct breach of faith 

of the express promises made while that Bill was passed through 
the Joint Sitting last year.” 


The extremists, in fact, won all along the line. The native 
in South Africa is now outside the law. The tragic blunder 
of handing South Africa back to the Boers is now clearly 
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seen, even by those who believed in the “ generosity ” of the 
Campbell-Bannerman policy. 


THE death of Sir Robert Borden at Ottawa on June 10 
takes from the Empire a man of outstanding personality. 
: Elected leader of the Conservative Party in 
at aga 1901, Sir Robert became Prime Minister of the 
great Dominion in 1910, after a general election 

in which Canadian voters had refused to ratify a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States concluded by the Liberals 
previously in power. The outbreak of war showed the metal 
of which Canada was made, and the spirit of Sir Robert Borden 
himself. He never faltered or looked back, and he sought, 
with a true spirit of leadership, to unite all Canadians in 
defence of the ideals they hold in common with the rest of 
the Empire. He worked infinitely hard to reconcile all sorts 
of people to the various measures necessary for victory, and 
his tact and patience contributed no little to the cause of 
Canadian unity during the years 1914-20. He was the first 
overseas Minister ever to attend a British Cabinet, and this 
he did in 1915. But he was better known for his later work 
as a member of the Imperial Conference of 1917, after which 
he remained on in the Imperial War Cabinet, then newly 
formed. A strong Imperialist, a stout-hearted upholder of 
Canadian interests, he was an outstanding member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, as he was of the Peace Conference. 
Along with other overseas statesmen, who were encouraged 
in this error by politicians here, Sir Robert Borden believed 
in the future of the League of Nations, and thought that 
Canada could play a part at Geneva. He lived to be totally 
undeceived. After 1921 Sir Robert retired from Parliament. 
The last great function he attended on this side of the Atlantic 
was the unveiling of the Canadian Memorial on Vimy Ridge. 


Tue Indian deadlock continues. Lord Zetland—is he really 
so naive ?—makes speeches to show that the British Govern- 
, ment is really willing to work the unwanted 

ed constitution in the most favourable way pos- 
sible to Congress’ desires. The British Parlia- 

ment has been told that it is no longer responsible for Indian 
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affairs. Ministers in both Houses have stressed this. Well 
then? The following from a clergyman, who knows India 
very well, expresses the anxiety felt by all British residents 
in India about the political future of that country :-— 

“T am very unhappy about the political situation out here. As 
any of us who really know India anticipated, Congress has not the 
slightest intention of working the reforms. And they are getting at the 
masses. Neither Gandhi nor Nehru has any real sense of responsibility. 
Each is a sublime egotist. He would rather see India in flames than 
happy without his leadership. And neither of them is reliable, as we 
understand honourable dealings. I am profoundly distressed about 
the future of the peasants for whom we are responsible before God.” 
We have arranged to hand over 320 million helpless 

natives to political agitators. Our Government are already 
washing their hands of all responsibility for the welfare of 
these unfortunate people. We are very fond of taking up a 
moral attitude about public affairs. Can we be surprised 
that foreigners think us hypocritical ? 


THE view in the letter we have quoted is supported by other 
correspondents. One man in business in Bengal writes of 
tremendous and well-organised Communist 
from India activity there, and casually tells us that he 

has left off saving and spends all his salary, 
for “‘ no one knows what will happen here.’’ Another writes 
of a trip to the hills, where he was greeted with salaams and 
smiles, in spite of the fact that Communists had been elected 
there. ‘“* You see,” he adds philosophically, “ all votes there 
are paid for at so much, and the poor beggars don’t mind 
who they vote for so long as the money is paid.” Turning 
from private correspondence, so often the best source of 
information, to newspapers, we can see the anxiety of the 
British community expressed even in the columns of the 
Statesman. The great jute mill strikes in the middle of May 
alarmed our contemporary. The political origin of the strikes, 
which “ came without explanation or attempt at justification 
or offer of negotiation,” upset the Statesman, which bewails 
the confusion of “ politics and economics.” But what did 
the Statesman expect when it supported Indian Home Rule ? 
That India would be governed like England ? It is much more 
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likely to be governed—if at all—like China. The Statesman, 
in a recent article, said : 

“We believe there is a hope and possibility of Congress’s accepting 
and using office under the terms of the Constitution, and that it is worth 
while making an effort to bring this about.” 

People who talk like this do not deceive anyone but 
themselves. They are in the position of a man who has 
watched the deliberate firing of a house and who “ hopes it 
will” somehow or other not burn to the ground. 


The Statesman is not the only newspaper with doubts. The 
Manchester Guardian, an ardent supporter of the policy of 

3 Indian Home Rule, is now surprised at what 
msl nsibility? is occurring as a result of the India Act. In 

' an article published on June 18 our Liberal 
contemporary expressed its astonishment because “. . . the 
India Act has already begun to behave in an odd and unexpected 
manner.” Unexpected no doubt by the Liberals, whose 
policy was so disastrously adopted by Conservatives, but not 
at all unexpected by those who opposed the measure. The 
Liberals are, owing to errors of judgment, constantly having 
such shocks. Their handiwork evidently often produces 
surprises for them. In India the Home Rule policy is slowly 
producing a wholly grotesque situation which was explained 
by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on June 18. 
According to the Prime Minister we have parted with our 
responsibilities in the provinces, but in six out of eleven 
India has refused to assume them. It is useless to ask 
questions in Parliament as to what is going on in British India 
because no British Minister ‘is in a position to intervene.” 
The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, has stated that he has no 
right even to ask for the necessary information which would 
enable him to answer Parliamentary questions. The supreme 
absurdity of the situation lies in the fact that Ministers in 
the six Congress dominated provinces are responsible to no 
one. The Manchester Guardian is candid enough to admit 
that these Ministers ‘‘ have been for three months as complete © 
an oligarchy as India has ever seen . .. no wonder the 
compatibility of such Ministers with an alleged constitution 
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has been questioned. .. .” The article we quote from was 
headed Jrresponsibility. The question that must arise is 
who were the irresponsibles ? 


THE hard-fought ‘‘ Supreme Court ”’ Bill, in which President 
Roosevelt has endeavoured to bring the Supreme Court of 
; America under the power of the President, is 
ie al not yet an Act. After five months’ struggle, 
President Roosevelt seems no nearer to 
persuading Congress that Judges should be removed 
than when he started. It is true that one elderly 
Justice, Mr. Van Devanter, has retired and has thus made a 
vacancy, which the President can fill with a Judge of the 
political colour he prefers; true also that recent judicial 
decisions on President Roosevelt’s New Deal Acts, such as 
the Social Security and National Labour Relations Acts, show 
that the President is wearing down the Judges in his own 
way, but the Bill to reform the Supreme Court has not been 
passed by Congress, and it seems unlikely that it will become 
an Act. Congress men who do not wish to vote for it are 
busy explaining to the world that, as the President’s New 
Deal Acts have been passed, and some of them, at any rate, 
declared legal, they consider the matter as closed. Asa matter 
of fact Americans dislike over-insistence on policy even more 
than do the English, and Judges of the Supreme Court are 
apparently no exception to this rule. Before the attack on 
them by President Roosevelt the Supreme Court had decided 
in eleven cases out of thirteen that the Administration was 
in error. Since last October, however, these same Judges 
have decided that the Administration was in the right in all 
the fourteen cases brought before it. This looks as though 
the fearless independence of the Judges was already a thing 
of the past. 


A GENERAL Election was held in Holland on May 26, too 
late to be recorded in our June issue. The election was of 
very great importance on account of the 
oe prodigious effort made by the Dutch Nazis, 
with the support of their German allies, to 
obtain a majority. It is not long since Belgium frustrated 
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a similar effort and stood by her democratic constitution. 
Holland, like Belgium, was not taking any chances. The 
Dutch Prime Minister, Dr. Colijn, had a striking success, and 
the leader of the Nazis a corresponding setback. An analysis 
of the votes cast show that Dr. Colijn gained over 200,000 
votes, and that the Nazis lost 120,000. The strongest party in 
the Lower Chamber is the Roman Catholic Party, which 
gained three seats ; next to them comes Dr. Colijn’s group, 
which also gained three seats; while the National Social- 
ists lost the whole of their representation. In short, the 
Dutch have reacted to the Nazi notion as a self-govern- 
ing people should; Holland has been free for centuries, 
her people are used to self-government, and are jealous of 
the idea of any foreign domination. When the election was 
over the Prime Minister said, ‘Our people have called a 
halt to Nazi-ism.” It is good that Western Europe should 
show the world that the lessons of history are remembered 
in one part of the world, even if they are forgotten in many 
other places. 


THE battle for Bilbao was fought during June. The town 


fell on June 19, one factor being that ships could no longer’ 


reach the harbour with provisions, the British 
oe Bette of Navy’s escort not extending to the inside of 

the three-mile limit. As in the case of Madrid, 
the Nationalists spared the town itself, thus accepting 
a great military handicap with an eye to the future 
peace. The fall of Bilbao means that General Franco is free 
from the menace of a great hostile harbour with its forts. 
Fighting on several fronts, his rear is now safer. Bilbao 
was in a pitiable condition from prolonged war and siege 
when the victorious troops entered. At the end the people 
of the town turned upon the Revolutionaries and pushed 
them outside Bilbao before turning to welcome the Nation- 
alist troops. The Basques, who joined the revolutionary and 
anti-God Spaniards, are of the Catholic faith and are devout. 


It is the belief of many people who knew them that they. 


would not have joined Caballero if General Franco had 
offered them autonomy. Some measure of autonomy both 
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for them and the Catalans there will have to be if Spain is 
ever to settle down, for if the Spaniard is individualistic, the 
Basque and the Catalan carry individualism many degrees 
further. The Nationalist troops are greatly enheartened by 
their victory, and the Francists are now convinced that 
Madrid can be encircled this summer. Direct attacks, it 
is said, will be avoided as far as possible. 


Wuat a picturesque writer calls ‘the bold unbiddable 
Basque ”’ children have been giving a great deal of trouble 
: to their would-be preservers in this country. 
er At first lodged in a great camp near South- 
ampton, they fought with each other, being 

fairly evenly divided between Nationalists and Bolshevists. 
Now that they are separated they are being troublesome in 
another way, breaking out of the places provided for them, 
resisting quarantine restrictions and displaying all the habits 
of the untrained and irresponsible. Forty-seven of the boys 
escaped one morning alone—June 15—from a Salvation 
Army shelter. Our well-meaning sentimentalists seem to 
have taken on more than they bargained for when they 
dumped down several boat loads of uncivilized and un- 
disciplined children, speaking an incomprehensible language, 
into this country. Their action was no doubt beneficial to 
the shipping company, whose boats were immobilized in 
Bilbao owing to General Franco’s blockade, and who were 
enabled to pass the barrier only because of their youthful 
load, but we do not know who else will benefit. Any 
help given to the child victims of the war had better 
be given in Spain. When the fall of Bilbao was announced 
in one big camp the Basque children became hysterical. 
Some 400 of them bolted into the countryside and were 
absent most of the night. The sooner these children are 
taken back to where they belong, the better. 3 


THE Naval watch on Spain has considerable dangers attached 
to it. The Italian and British Navies have both suffered 
Peninsula War casualties and loss, and on May 29 the German 

“pocket battleship” Deutschland, lying off 
Palma, was attacked by Spanish Red aeroplanes and struck 
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by two bombs. Twenty-four of the crew were killed, or 
mortally injured, and more than eighty were wounded, 
some seriously. This attack upon a ship lying at anchor, 
and totally unprepared, was subsequently justified in a 
communiqué issued by the Valencia Government. The 
Italians, in similar circumstances, had paused and con- 
sulted, but the Germans at once took action. On Sunday, 
May 30, they bombarded Almeria, causing much loss 
of life. That same day they left the Non-Intervention 
Committee and announced that they would cease to take 
any share in the control over Spanish waters. The German 
Ambassador in London also informed the Chairman of the 
Committee that Germany alone would decide on any measures 
she would take. At the same time the Italians with- 
drew both from Naval Control and the Non-Intervention 
Committee. Part of June was spent in coaxing Italy and 
Germany back to the business of Naval Control and such 
measures of non-intervention which can be achieved by the 
Committee of that name. This was at last done on June 12, 
and the text of an agreed resolution was published on June 16. — 
In this it was stated that Reds and Nationalists alike should’ 
be asked for assurances that their forces would respect 
foreign warships on the high seas. That the two contending 
Spanish forces should agree with the four controlling Powers 
(Britain, France, Italy, Germany) on a list of Spanish ports 
and safety zones to be available as bases for the international 
control ships. In the event of any infraction, “ the four 
powers ... . will immediately seek agreement among them- 
selves concerning steps to be taken in concert... .” The 
harmony thus established only lasted a few days. On 
June 19 the Germans alleged that they had evidence of 
an attempt against one of their battleships. They demanded 
a joint demonstration against the Reds of the four navies. 
The British and French refused to take action before the 
facts had been ascertained. On this the Germans and 
Italians once more withdrew their navies from patrol work 
in Spanish waters. Further, the visit of Baron Neurath to 
London was cancelled. 
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GERMANY has after a time of surface smoothness, reverted 
to one of her periods of offensive action, but there is believed 
to be a considerable difference of opinion in 
Berlin as to future German policy on Spain. 
It is now known that when the Deutschland 
was bombed Herr Hitler wanted to declare a blockade of 
Red Spain. It is believed that very stormy scenes occurred 
because he was opposed in this by Marshal von Blomberg 
and Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister. One 
of the interviews between the three is reported to have lasted 
six hours, during which very violent discussions took place, 
Herr Hitler insisting in strong language upon his plan of 
blockade being carried out, and Marshal von Blomberg and 
Baron von Neurath respectfully, but with equal firmness, 
holding to the view that such a policy would be a disaster 
for Germany. _The shock to Herr Hitler was great. He 
yielded, but yielding was felt as a very severe blow. For 
four years Herr Hitler has lived in an atmosphere of adulation 
—of worship; he has never been contradicted, his lightest 
words have been law. He has come to believe that he is the 
greatest of men, Divine, by reason of his own gifts—the 
Leader! To yield to argument like a mere Democratic 
Leader must have been galling, and when, shortly after this 
humiliation to his pride, the Leipzig reported that a Red 
torpedo had been fired at her, the whole Spanish affair and 
Herr Hitler’s feelings boiled up together, so that Baron von 
Neurath’s visit to England had to be cancelled on account 
of the uncertain future. The Germans and Italians have 
now finally withdrawn from their watch on Spanish waters 
but not from the Non-intervention Committee. The European 
capitals are full of rumour. Thus the usual German plan 
of creating nervousness is being pursued, but this time there 
is a difference. It would be difficult for Germany to blockade 
and go to war with Red Spain on account of a hypothetical 
torpedo, but she might, nevertheless, squeeze France 
and England to some extent. She is, however, in a less 
favourable position to do this than before the Leipzig 
incident because British Ministers are at long last losing 
their patience with German unreason. For years they 


The Trouble 
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have been ‘yielding, persuading, waiting. It does not seem 
to pay! 


Ir will be remembered that during May the Germans were 
displeased with The Times on account of a vivid description 
’ of fighting in Spain. ‘“‘ Two English Students,” 
ee 3}! writing at the end of May to the Manchester 
Guardian from Germany, described the way 
in which public opinion was worked up against the great 
English newspaper. Amongst other things, references were 
made to finance, and—darkly—to the Rothschilds :— 
“This tendency reached its climax in a cartoon in the present 
number of the Schwarzes Korps (the weekly organ of the S8.S.) depicting 
a Jew reading T'he Times with a caption to the effect that if one wanted 


to know the truth behind its reports one had only to read the name 
of the paper backwards. 


We commend this story to our contemporary’s crossword 


expert. There is evidently a lot to be done on these lines. 


THE prospects of French finance have been getting darker 
all this year. Staggering under a huge debt, and trying 


nevertheless a Socialist experiment—l’erpe- 


a Politics +jence Blum—the French people are now right 
French Finance UP against an unmanageable deficit. Savings 

have gone abroad and are still leaving 
France ; money cannot be borrowed either at home or abroad. 


The financial situation is bad, for the Blum Government. 


had heavily miscalculated. They believed that if they raised 
wages and lowered hours they would give a stimulus to the 
revenue. They forgot the extent to which they were dis- 
turbing the man with savings, who can now send his money 
out of France with perfect ease. M. Blum, in fact, as 
other politicians have done before him, sat down between two 
stools. The Radicals and Socialists were ready to see some 
compromise made with the employers, but the Communists, 
who are inspired by revolutionary ideas, and who are many 
of them at the service of France’s enemies, would hear of no 
accommodation. Employers, friendly to the reforms, were 
alienated by the extreme claims of the revolutionary leaders, 
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strikes have been fomented to the detriment of national pro- 
duction, revenue declined, and confidence, a more tender 
plant in France than in England, declined with it. On 
June 15 the Radicals provoked a ministerial crisis in the 
Chamber on the question of finance. What are you going to 
do ? they asked the Government. The answer was, “‘ Govern 
by decree.” It was not a satisfactory one for a democratic 
nation to receive in time of peace. In a debate which lasted 
all day on June 15 and well into the morning of June 16 
M. Blum, by means of a last-minute change of Communist 
policy, got a majority of 99 in favour of his request for 
authority to impose such measures as were “ necessary to 
protect public savings, currency and credit.” The Com- 
munists’ last-minute decision to support M. Blum caused 
surprise. The Blum Government would have been better 
placed without this support. The Senate refused the 
authority asked for, they have no confidence in M. Blum’s 
Marxian policy. On the refusal of the Senate to support 
him M. Blum and his colleagues resigned. M. Camille 
Chautemps has formed a Government with M. Blum as a 
member, M. Daladier as War Minister and M. Bonnet as 
Finance Minister. The new French Government delayed 
meeting with Parliament until June 29, by which time 
this Review will be out. 


THE crisis had been coming for a long time. M. Blum’s 
secrecy about his plans had much to do with his fall. 
} It was impossible for Opposition speakers, in 

~ Serious the debate in the Chamber on June 15, to 
find out what the Prime Minister meant to 

do with the autocratic powers he asked for. M. Flandin 
and M. Reynaud returned again and again to this. The 
latter’s indictment of the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment was severe, and he accused the Ministers of deceiving 
the public about the real nature of the crisis. ‘‘ There was 
no ‘ plot’ by the banks,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there was a flight 
of capital.” For the most part comments in the French Press 
have been sober. There are those who think that all Jews 
are rogues, and that M. Blum is no better than the others, but 
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they must not be taken seriously. Such writers as M. 
Chaumiex or M. Fabre Luce criticise with a sense of responsi- 
bility. Writing of the talk of “‘ National Union,” the latter 
writer says l’Union Nationale pour la catastrophe! But this 
catastrophe, so often predicted for France, is not believed 
in, and a writer in the financial columns of the Figaro on 
June 11, M. C. Hobbé, says that when people speak of catas- 
trophe they mean war, foreign or civil. He does not believe 
in civil war. The country is knotted together, the strands are 
so interwoven that anarchy is impossible. ‘ France is not 
comparable to Tsarist Russia, to Spain, or to France in 1789. 
Civil war seems impossible.”’ And as civil war is unthinkable, so, 
says M. Hobbé, is any lengthy Communist experiment, for the 
reason that the proletarian mass is balanced by an equal capital- 
ist mass. They are, in fact, often composed of the same people. 


THE people who want to weaken our country either from 
really mischievous motives or merely from folly are always 
No _ active. After the war the League of Nations 
eins their and Pacifism were used to further this object. 
The League has now been seen to be dangerous ; 
Pacifist societies are dissolving. The following is the report — 
given in The Times on June 15, of the opening meeting of the 
Annual Conference of the General Council of the League of 
Nations Union at Torquay : 


After the adoption of the annual report, presented by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. Mr. H. Pritchard (London) said they had been losing. 
thousands of members each year for the past three years, and the 
influx of new subscribers was not sufficiently great to take their place. 

Mrs. W. White asked for what reason foundation members had 
resigned, and the Chairman, Lord Cecil, replied that some people had 
no political courage, and some members had left because of misfortunes 
happening to the League itself. 

The Secretary reported that 3,000 members resigned last year. 
It was true that a far greater number had not paid their subscriptions, 
but it was not accurate to say they had all resigned. 

The conference was welcomed by the Mayor of Torquay, Mr. A. 
Denys Phillips. The conference will resume to-day and consider a 
number of important resolutions. 


We have not added or subtracted a word from this report. 
Comment is not needed. It has been evident for the past 
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three years that Pacifism was no longer a useful card to be 
played against British Security, and other means have been 
turned to. We have called our readers’ attention more 
than once to the recrudescence of Free Trade propaganda 
as a method of sap and mine upon the position of the British 
people here, and through them upon the rest of the Empire. 
As was to be expected, those who used the powerful organisa- 
tion of the League of Nations Union to promote Pacifism, 
and who are many of them connected with other similar 
ventures, are assisting the new “ International Trade ”’ move- 
ment, which is designed to diminish inter-Empire trade. 
The Times, on June 18, received “ congratulations upon the 
powerful aid” it was “ giving to the movement to restore 
International trade’ from a body of people known as the 
“Next Five Years’? Group. Not every newspaper would 
desire praise from the signatories of this document, and we 
have no doubt that the editor winced when he read their 
names. 


THE signatories of this document are as follows :— 
H. Granam Wuitr, F. Gowianp Hopkins, Ceci, ARTHUR SALTER, 
T. Epmunp Harvey, ALLEN oF Hurtwoop, 
The New Motson, WatTeR Layton, R. C. Davison, VALENTINE 
Maneeuvre CritraLL, Harotp Macmittan, ALLAN 
W. Arnotp Forster, J. J. MALton, ELEANOR RaTH- 
BONE, A. E. G. M. Manner, Henry Brinton, 
Norman ANGELL, JuLIAN S. Huxuey, A. Barratt Brown. 
From this we can see that the stage army have taken 
off their white wings and haloes, have packed away their 
stuffed doves, and are now got up as political economists. 
It would be funny if it were not so mischievous. This new 
chorus demands : 

(1) An agreement with the U.S.A... . which may require con- 
cessions from the Dominions, which in turn may lead to changes in the 
Ottawa arrangements. . . . 

(2) (A demand that we) “ retrace our steps towards the policy of no 
discrimination in the tariffs or quotas of the Crown Colonies.” 

(3) and (4) are on the same lines. [Our italics.] 

This is how the “‘ Next Five Years’ Group takes up the 
good work no longer able to be performed by Pacifism. It 
is nothing to them that the policy of Imperial Preference has 
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been tried, and is a success. A letter to The Times on June 8, 
from Mr. L. S. Amery, shows his bewilderment at the 
new campaign. Mr. Amery points out most truly that there 
is no question as to the success of the policy of Imperial 
Preference : 


It has led us at home from the verge of industrial collapse to a sum 
total of productive activity unexampled in our history. It has been 
responsible for a remarkable expansion in the internal trade of the 
Empire as compared with the relatively slow recovery of our foreign 
trade. That expansion, both relative and actual, is destined—unless 
interfered with—to proceed at a steadily accelerating pace, both with 
the passing away of the depression, and even more from the mutual 
enhancement of each other’s prosperity and purchasing power. 


Mr. AMERY goes on to express his surprise at the recent 
Free Trade push, which has been very apparent to newspaper 


The Old Motive 


So far from being encouraged to go ahead, to regard 
Ottawa as the “ first step,” as Mr. Baldwin called it, we are urged, not 
only to abandon the idea of further development, but to whittle away 
such preferences as already exist, to reduce our very moderate industrial 
tariff, and to check such progress as has been made in the protection 
of our agriculture. We are told that this is urgently required in the 
interests of world peace, of world prosperity, and, in particular, of some ~ 
trade treaty with the United States which is to pave the way to both. 
We are adjured to “ seize the opportunity.”” The Dominions are being 
invited to be “reasonable,’’ and help us in making concessions to 
American—and world—competition at their expense. What is the 
argument behind all this sudden wave of opinion, so directly contrary 
to the policy deliberately embarked on five years ago, and so successfully 
implemented since ? 


And Mr. Amery shows, with his usual clarity, that the very 
modest measures of Imperial Preference, concluded at Ottawa 
five years ago, have helped to keep tariffs within bounds. 
As for America, we should make it very clear that in all our 
trade arrangements with her our own people come first. 
The British must realize that America is in difficulties because 
of her own fiscal arrangements, and we should be careful not 
to damage our own interests to please her. Since the war 
the chase of the American will-o’-the-wisp has constantly and 
disastrously deflected our policy. We venture to call Mr. 
Amery’s attention to the fact that the economic attack has 
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only been developed because the pacifist attack has failed. 
His economic opponents will not be affected by his clear 
and lucid statements. They are not open to such arguments 
as he can use, actuated by the old motives, they have just 
changed their ground of attack. 


A BOooK has just been published in German, though not in 
Germany, which deals with the profound disturbance caused 

in Europe by modern German policy. The 
written in this Review. He is a patriotic German who, 
profoundly convinced that his country is taking a path 
which will be fatal to her, has refused to be silenced. Of an 
honourable and lettered Prussian family, with no Jewish 
affiliations and no socialistic views, Herr Foerster has pre- 
ferred poverty and exile to silent acquiescence in the living 
death of Germany. His thesis is set forth in this book, 
Europe and the German Question (Europe und die Deutsche 
Frage). It is a complement to the other admirable works 
of Herr Foerster, which are the fruits of his concern about 
his country’s condition. His thesis is well known. In his 
view Germany has, under Prussian guidance, taken the 
wrong turning. Her proper share of world power is to act 
as a bridge between Eastern and Western Europe. According 
to Herr Foerster, the Holy Roman Empire served the true 
German idea for centuries, bringing together the Roman or 
Latin spirit and the powerful genius of the German people. 
Prussia put an end to this development. Herr Foerster 
brings plenty of proof to support his case. The book is a 
great one. It is to be hoped that an English publisher will 
be found for so remarkable a work. 


HEADMISTRESSES in Conference at Brighton have been letting 
themselves go about slang in general and American slang in 

particular. According to the very abbreviated 
Tons reports published, these learned ladies wel- 
comed such expressions as “ make a get-away” and “ bee’s 
knees,” and some did not object to “ bilge ’’ in a slang applica- 
tion. On the other hand, Miss Fox, of Beckenham County 
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School, thought that “children ought not to say to their 
mothers ‘O.K. Big Baby’.” This lady objected to all slang 
from America. The truth is that there is use and abuse of 
slang, as there is of all language. If you know your own 
language well you can use slang without offence. We can 
imagine the Warden of New College or the Provost of Eton, 
with their perfect command of English, using slang with 
complete propriety, and in a much lesser degree a school girl, 
who is well read, and who speaks correctly, knows how to fit 
new words and expressions into her talk, but if someone 
who does not know how to talk English plunges into American, 
with ‘‘ Cinch,” ‘“‘ Stewed to the gills,” “‘ You’ve slobbered a 
bib full,” “‘ Snow again, I didn’t catch your drift,”’ or ‘“‘ Atta- 
boy Pop,” conversation becomes excessively dull. 


MEMBERS of the prosperous general public, who are naturally 

absorbed in their own affairs, have little time to take notice 

.. , of other people’s. They vaguely hope the 

Seeeenios Government will attend to other less fortunate 
ustry 

members of the community, and are quite 

willing to pay for whatever may be necessary. But some 


ventures in the reconditioning of derelict areas are successful ~ 


enough to have attracted public attention. One of these is 
the Team Valley Trading Estate. An exhibit in the recent 
British Industries Fair was noticeable, and an excursion to 
Newcastle to see the estate convinced many journalists of 


the value of the enterprise. The object of the scheme is to 


attract industry back to the North—where the population 
and houses are—by building factories to the specifications of 
tenants, at no cost to them, and at low rentals and a low 
interest charge. Canteens, playing fields, recreation centres 
are also built or laid out. At present there is no housing 
problem. Finance is provided by the Government under 
commercial control and without profit. The company that 
operates the Team Valley Trading Estate was incorporated 
in May last year on a well-chosen site near an important 
industrial centre, with rail, road and sea close by it, it is in 
the midst of a population of 1} million only anxious to get 
back to work within a radius of ten miles, and three million 
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such people within forty miles. In little over a year the 
building of thirty-one factories has been commenced, and we 
are told that of the thirty-one factories at least nine are new 
industries in the Newcastle area. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
has all along taken a very great interest in this effort, which 
owes a great deal to the drive and enthusiasm of Colonel 
Appleyard, the Chairman of the North-Eastern Trading 
Estate. 


A NOTICE has been issued to the effect that we are to have a 
new Red weekly. It is to be published in September, and 
we are further told that this publication is to 
diel of “break all the known rules of journalism.” 
We do not know what rules our future contem- 
porary will disobey; the rules of journalism are few and 
simple. They are often broken, most often by organs devoted 
to propaganda. There are two laws about information, 
without observance of which a newspaper goes to the nether- 
most pit: 
(1) To seek out the truth and to tell it. 
(2) To acknowledge error and correct it. 


To these rules should be added the following riders. 
Truth should be sought for its own sake and not only to 
provide ammunition for political combat, and it must be told 
with courtesy. Our future Red contemporary may answer : 
‘“* Reds are not concerned with news at all, but only with the 
exposure of an effete Capitalist and Imperialist system, and 
the bringing about of the millennium.” In that case the rules 
of journalism about news do not apply, but the rules about 
comment do. These are more difficult to define, but we 
think they might be put as follows : 


(1) When comment is made on a view or an opinion, 
quotation from some original source should be made. 

(2) References should be verified. 

We shall watch the new Red publication with interest 
to see whether all these ‘rules of journalism ”’ are broken, 
as we are assured is to be the case. 
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Str JAMES Barrie died on June 19. With his passing the 
spirit seems to have gone out of English literature. It is 

‘ only eighteen months since Rudyard Kipling, 
Sir ——/ the first poet and story teller of our age, died, 
and now we lose Barrie with his vivid whimsical 
imagination and his genius for the stage. One of his plays 
will certainly live. Dear Brutus belongs to the very highest 
order of fanciful comedy ; Sentimental Tommy and Peter Pan 
seem to be of our age, but Dear Brutus should be, as far as 
we can judge, for all time. Sir James Barrie was not only 
a man of genius, he was one of the most lovable human beings 
who ever lived. He had an intense power of sympathy 
with the young, partly because he liked all the things they 
did. He could talk about cricket by the hour and knew 
every score of every cricketer, while, if one had the good 
fortune to go with him to a bazaar or a féte, it was a pleasure 
to see him knocking over the cocoanuts, throwing the disks 
over the right pins and doing the other simple jolly things 
that are fun. The writer harks backs to George Meredith’s 
_ 80th birthday in 1908 when the sage entertained the Barries 
and one other guest to dinner. The wine—Veuve Cliquot— 


was excellent, the talk memorable, for Meredith was devoted 


to Barrie and at home with him. Are there any great men 
left ? 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE amalgamation of The National Review and The English 
Review has been decided upon by their proprietors. 

At a period like this, when every institution is challenged 
and every moral tenet questioned by forces unfavourable 
to the preservation of either, it is felt that the two 
Conservative Reviews should work as one. The first 
number of the joint Review will appear in August. 
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THE INDISCIPLINE OF DEMOCRACY 


I. 

DEAN INGE, in one of those outspoken utterances of his which 
have for many years been among the most valuable of English 
contributions to modern political thought, some two decades 
ago described democracy as “a squalid anarchy,” character- 
ised as a rule by wastefulness, inefficiency, and corruption. 
To most of his readers, in all probability, his condemnation, 
although it was based on a wide survey of history, appeared 
at the time to be excessively severe. But at the present day 
those who cling to democracy—i.e., government by dis- 
cussion, reason and consent—as ideally the best of all polities, 
are compelled to confess, with shame and humiliation, that 
its main modern exemplars are providing only too much 
justification for the wise dean’s sternest strictures. 

For what do we see around us? The Spanish scene is the 
first that forces itself upon our attention. In 1931 the 
Spanish people (most lamentably and unwisely) suppressed 
their ancient monarchy and established in its place a demo- 
cratic republic. This republic tended at first, as was natural, 
to extreme radical and socialistic measures. But in Decem- 
ber, 1933, a return to sanity began and, as the result of a 
general election, a government was installed which, though 
entirely democratic and republican, was definitely anti- 
socialistic and moderate. The obvious duty of all good 
Spanish democrats was to obey it. Almost at once, however, 
it had to face an armed rebellion on the part of the minority 
defeated at the polls—a mob of Socialists, Communists, 
Syndicalists, and Anarchists, organised as a ‘‘ Popular Front,” 
and led by no other person than that Signor Caballero, who 
is at the present time posing as the champion of the co-called 
democratic government of Madrid and Valencia. For several 
months in 1934, throughout the country, sanguinary disorder 
prevailed, and only with the utmost difficulty was even a 
semblance of government restored. Two years later (Febru- 
ary, 1936), a swing of the pendulum—exaggerated by a 
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defective electoral system which gave to a minority of voters 
a majority of seats—placed the ‘‘ Popular Front”’ in power. 
At once all pretence of orderly administration ceased. The 
anarchic and discordant elements in the “ Popular Front” 
went each its own way, defiant of restraint. The result was 
an orgy of pillage, arson, and murder, directed mainly against 
the religious. After four months of unchecked outrage, the 
Catholic leader, Sefior Gil Robles, laid before the Cortes a 
list of unpunished crimes which included the wrecking of 
411 churches and the murder of 1,556 of the faithful. The 
only effect of his exposure was a howl of rage from his oppo- 
nents and a threat to add himself to the roll of martyrs. 
When, a week later, his colleague and supporter Sefior Calvo 
Sotelo confirmed and supplemented his charges, he was 
promptly murdered by the uniformed police of a so-called 
Democratic Government, which had obviously degenerated 
into a mere Dictatorship of the Criminal Class. Hence the 
Spanish civil war. Since the civil war began the wild dis- 
sensions among the various “ reds’ of the “ Popular Front ” 
—culminating in the armed conflict between Communists 
and Anarchists at Barcelona in May last—further demonstrate 
the total lack of discipline in the ranks of the democracy of 
the Peninsula. 
IL. 

The destiny of democracy in the world will not, of course, 
be decided’ in Spain. Nevertheless the anarchic scenes 
enacted under the auspices of the “ Popular Front ”’ in that 
tragic land give a painfully clear indication of the sorts of 
indiscipline that threaten the existence of democracy in other 
and more important regions. The regions in which the fate 
of democracy will be decided are the United States of America, 
the Republic of France, and the British Empire. And in 
each of these three key-positions the fatal virus of indiscipline 
is at this moment powerfully working. It manifests itself 
primarily in the epidemics of strikes that are paralysing the 
industry, distressing the community, and challenging the 
governments in all the three great polities. Hence a word 
must be said concerning the use of “the strike weapon” in a 
constitutional democracy. If a strike meant merely the 
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withdrawal of labour under conditions laid down by law 
there would be little to be said against it. A free man, as 
distinct from a slave, is entitled to decide whether or not he 
will render service in such circumstances as may exist or arise. 
But a modern strike means much more than this. It is nota 
mere negative withholding of service ; it is a positive act of 
war directed against the employers, the community at large, 
and the Government. Beyond the legitimate withholding 
of service, it involves such utterly indefensible and anti- 
democratic excesses as (1) the prevention of those who wish 
to work from doing so ; (2) the terrorisation and “ victimisa- 
tion” by violent gangs of “ peaceful pickets” of all who 
desire to continue their avocations ; (3) the breach of contracts 
and agreements designed to obviate industrial disputes ; 
_ (4) the repudiation of duly-elected trade-union leaders, and 
the following of self-nominated revolutionaries; (5) the 
recourse to sabotage, arson, and all sorts of violence; and 
(6) the attempt to use alleged grievances as means for the 
forceful subversion of the present social and economic order. 
The present strikes, organised and fomented by Communists 
and Anarchists, are distinctly revolutionary in character, and 
therefore utterly anti-democratic. In the much-abused name 
of democracy they aim at the establishment of a Soviet 
dictatorship. The grievances, real or imaginary, which are 
their nominal causes, are merely the camouflage behind which 
subversive politicians lead the deluded masses of decent trade- 
unionists to the destruction of the democratic constitution. 
For, as I have often had occasion to point out, the essence of 
democracy is government by discussion, reason, and consent. 
The modern strike is the negation of all this: it is an attempt 
to impose a decision by violence. It excludes argument ; it 
repudiates mediation and arbitration : it is an appeal to sheer 
irrational force. It is fundamentally dictatorial and anti- 
democratic in character. In a democracy it is a manifestation 
of unpardonable indiscipline. 


Til. 
The London bus strike which broke out on May 1 of the 
present year, is a flagrant example of this indiscipline. The 
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London buses—5,000 of them on 200 routes—are entrusted 
with the performance of public service of the highest import- 
ance to the community. Some 5,000,000 persons every day 
depend upon them for moving about their necessary business. 
The cessation of their running involves the gravest incon- 
venience, suffering, and loss to the largest industrial and 
commercial community in the world—to say nothing of the 
vast concourse of visitors present in London for special 
occasions during the month of May this year. This essential 
work of common transport, indeed, is precisely that type of 
public service which Socialists say is too important to be 
placed in private hands. Yet when its control passes into 
their own hands they use this power to suspend it entirely, 
and solely out of regard to their own narrow and selfish 
interests. The busmen may conceivably have a legitimate 
grievance : the subtraction of thirty minutes from an already 
short working day may possibly provide release from excessive 
strain in the case of a few of the more neurotic drivers and 
conductors. If that be so, the proper methods of dealing 
with it are clearly laid down and are amply sufficient. The 
autocratic leaders of the busmen’s committee—a handful of 
revolutionary extremists—however, incontinently reject them 
and appeal to irrational force. It is clear that the real issue 
is not a question of time-table but a Machtfrage—a question 
of control. It is the first step of a syndicalist drive to expro- 
priate the Transport Board with its shareholders, and secure 
the buses for the busmen’s committee. The Government in 
dealing with this incipient social revolution made a grave 
mistake. In appointing its Court of Inquiry it should have 
insisted—as it did insist in the case of the Palestine Com- 
mission—that a return to peace and to work should precede 
the commencement of the inquest. 


IV. 

The outrageous London bus strike is only one out of the 
countless examples of syndicalist and anarchic outbreaks 
that have recently affected, and that continue to affect, the 
three great democracies. The papers during the last half- 
year have been full of reports of anti-social and illegal strikes, 
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marked by the grossest and most violent excesses. To take 
our own country first, and to mention only a few of the most 
flagrant examples: (1) The provincial bus strike, also in 
May, which began in Kent and spread thence up the East 
Coast, was marked by features that in some respects made 
it even more reprehensible than its London counterpart. 
For it was entirely tumultuary and unofficial ; it was precipi- 
tated by rebels who defied the rulers of their own union ; it 
was continued in spite of denunciations by the union authori- 
ties ; it involved gross breaches of agreements voluntarily 
entered into between the busmen and their employers ; it was 
marked by mass-terrorisation under the name of “ peaceful 
picketing’; it caused extreme inconvenience and severe 
financial loss to thousands of innocent victims in the areas 
affected. Fortunately it collapsed ; but its instigators (under 
the protection of the parrot-cry “ no victimisation ”’) escaped 
the proper penalty of their misdeeds. In justice, every man 
of them who broke his contract with his employers and incited 
others to do the same should have been brought before the 
courts and compelled to pay the appropriate fine. (2) The 
simultaneous but more protracted engineers’ strike in Glasgow 
was equally a manifestation of grave trade-union indiscipline. 
It was the work of unrecognised and rebellious shop-stewards, 
emissaries of Moscow, “‘ Branch Boanerges”’ (as they have 
been well named), as much enemies of the constitutional lead- 
ers of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers as they are of 
their employers and of the State. Rightly were they de- 
nounced by Mr. F. A. Smith, the General Secretary of their 
Union, in a speech delivered on April 17: “I shall continue,” 
he said, “ to fight with all the power at my command against 
those who, under the guise of assisting the Union are actively 
engaged in the formation of bodies whose primary objects 
are to advocate openly flouting the Union’s rules.” In this | 
particular case, moreover, the flouting of the Union’s rules, 
the breaking of contracts with the employers, and the forcing 
out of work of thousands of associated craftsmen on the Clyde, 
involved also a grave disservice to the nation. For it held up 
the Government’s rearmament programme, and so tended 
to endanger the very existence of the State. It was an act 
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of treason for which the penalties in Moscow would have been 
summary execution. (3) The treasonable indiscipline of the 
shop-stewards on the Clyde is only one manifestation of their 
pernicious activities wherever rearmament work is in process. 
The nation’s extremity is their opportunity. Nowhere has 
their baneful influence been more persistently in evidence 
than in the aircraft factories. In April, 1935, these unrecog- 
nised and spontaneously generated agitators, whose sole 
object in life is to cause trouble, organised themselves into an 
“ Aircraft Shop-Stewards’ National Council”? which for the 
past two years has been an unmitigated curse both to the 
Engineers’ Union and to the country at large. It has been 
the cause of unofficial and infinitely dangerous strikes at the 
Hawker aircraft factories, at the Handley-Page works, at 
the Rolls-Royce establishments, at the Fairey Aviation 
Company’s shops, and even at Woolwich Arsenal itself. The 
much-harrassed Mr. F. A. Smith, writing to the Daily Mail 
(March 3, 1937), on behalf of his Union, said: ‘“‘ We deplore 
the strike of employees of the Fairey Aviation Company and 
Rolls-Royce. They are in defiance of our rules. We are 
considering action against these Aircraft Shop-Stewards, a 
crowd of trouble-stirrers controlled by Communists.” Finally 
(4) What shall we say of the dispute at the Harworth 
Colliery, which threatened the disaster of a general strike of 
the miners throughout the country? At the moment all 
that I will say is that it culminated on the night of April 24-5, 
in what was described in court as “ probably as bad a riot as 
has ever taken taken place in this country ’—a riot in which 
an undisciplined mob not only beset and injured peaceful 
workmen going about their lawful business ; not only attacked 
the police with bottles and brickbats, but also terrorised the 
women and the children of the workers by assailing their 
homes and smashing their windows. It was an appalling 
example of syndicalist savagery. 

Closely akin to these industrial disorders, and emanating 
from the same source, are the persistent attempts of Commun- 
ist agitators—not wholly unsuccessful—to stir up unrest and 
cause indiscipline in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Their 
method is to enlist in one or other of these forces, and, when 
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in it, to form round themselves communistic cells which shall 
serve as nuclei of—to quote one of their circulars—‘ an 
organisation that will prepare the whole of the soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen not merely to refuse to shoot strikers during 
industrial conflicts, but will make it possible for the workers, 
peasants, and soldiers, sailors, and airmen to go forward in 
a common attack upon the capitalists, and smash capitalism 
for ever, and institute the reign of the whole working class.” 
So much concerning the indiscipline of democracy in Great 
Britain. 
V. 

Whilst Great Britain has been suffering from the sub- 
versive activities of the Communists, Syndicalists, Anarchists, 
and Left Wing Socialists who, if they could cease fighting one 
another, would fain form a “ Popular Front ”’ for the purpose 
of destroying Parliamentary Government in this country, the 
“Popular Front” adminstration of M. Blum in France has 
been harried almost to death by the insubordination of 
sections of its own supporters. Its régime was inaugurated 
by an ominous epidemic of utterly illegal and anarchic “ stay- 
in” strikes which defied equally the employers, the trade- 
unions, the community, and the State. Enormous con- 
cessions made to the rebels, mainly at the expense of the long- 
suffering bourgeoisie, failed—as such surrenders to violence 
and unreason always must fail—to bring peace, and M. Blum’s 
subsequent progress has been effected along paths whereon 
he has been constantly harassed by the disobedience and 
disorder of his Left Wing followers. In particular the pre- 
paration for the great French Exhibition, which should have 
opened on May 2, was almost fatally impeded by the law- 
lessness and naughtiness of the workmen employed upon it. 
In vain has M. Blum appealed for discipline. He has been 
openly denounced and defied. The Times, in an admirable 
leading article on April 27 last, put its finger on the cause of 
the trouble. After describing “‘ the indiscipline of the work- 
ers and the obvious weakness of some of their leaders who 
have been unable to secure the fulfilment of agreements freely 
undertaken ” it went on to speak of “ the growing suspicion 
that some of the agitation is aimed, not at a removal of griev- 
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ances or at improvement in wages and hours of work, but at 
the overthrow of the existing social order.” That, most 
emphatically, is the ultimate aim of M. Pivert and his violent 
Jeunesses Socialistes who led the revolt against M. Blum’s 
authority in April. Almost equally certainly, too, that is 
the final purpose of M. Jouhaux and the Conféderation Général 
du Travail of which he is General Secretary. This syndicalist 
body is continually pestering M. Blum with demands that 
would involve the bankruptcy of the Government and the 
ruin of the middle class, and when he is compelled to refuse 
them they threaten to bring industry to a stop by means of a 
great general strike. Most serious of all, however, are the 
lawless outbreaks which it has recently stirred up at the 
Government arsenals at Cherbourg and Tunis, and at the 
Latécoére aircraft factory at Toulouse. At the last-named 
factory the law-breaking strikers refused to return to work 
until thirty law-abiding men who had continued to do their 
duty were dismissed! Would trade-unionists regard that as 
a case of “‘ victimisation,” or not ? 


VI. 

Things are not much better in the United States. Indeed, 
in some respects they are worse. For in America, owing to 
the mixture of races, to the novelty and insecurity of civilisa- - 
tion, and to the vastness of the numbers in the labour organisa- 
tions, strikes rapidly degenerate into armed conflicts not far 
removed from civil war. Arguments respecting wages, hours 
and conditions of employment are conducted by means of 
dynamite sticks and stink bombs. 

Early in April an unauthorised “ sit-down” strike of 
1,400 employees at the Ford Assembly Works at Kansas City 
broke out. Mr. Ford showed that he knew how to deal with 
the rebels. He refused to discuss grievances with them until 
they returned to work. He told them plainly that “he 
placed sit-down strikers in the same class as housebreakers,” 
and announced that unless they evacuated his premises he 
would employ against them the full forces of the law. They 
responded to treatment, took their departure, and secured 
no concessions as a result of their illegal violence. 

Other American strikes have not been dealt with so satis- 
factorily. For, unfortunately, the Socialistic régime of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt is heavily biassed against the great 
employers of labour. It tends to condone breaches of agree- 
ments and even to overlook breaches of the peace. Hence 
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the new Committee for Industrial Organisation under its 
dictatorial chairman, Mr. John Lewis, is allowed to proceed 
to the very verge of open rebellion. 

The New York correspondent of The Times on April 25 
reported a perfect epidemic of revolutionary outbreaks. The 
worst of them was that which occurred at the canning works 
at Stockton, California. Here “fierce fighting took place 
when the strikers engaged a force of police and deputy sheriffs. 
Strike pickets attacked a lorry which tried to enter the factory, 
and were in turn attacked by the authorities, armed with 
tear-gas and firearms. The strikers relied on pickaxe handles 
and stones. Fifty were hurt in the riot. To-day both sides 
have received reinforcements and are ready for further 
trouble.” 


In conspicuous contrast to the indiscipline and lawless 
violence displayed in the great democracies is the strict and 
regimented order manifested in the dictatorial countries. 
For example, on May 1, the very day on which the London 
bus strike broke out, Herr Hitler held in Berlin a “‘ Festival 
of Youth” attended by 120,000 young people. This festival 
was ‘‘ designed as a display of youthful discipline, and as an 
occasion for reminding the future generation of its complete 
subservience to the future interests of the Fatherland.” 
Herr Hitler told his vast audience that May Day had had an 
evil reputation as an annual occasion on which had been 
preached the pernicious dogma of class war and party strife, 
adding that now the day “symbolised a community of the 
nation such as Germany had never known before.” He 
further maintained that “ in the interests of national unity the 
German people must be subjected to an iron discipline over- 
riding all manifestations of individualism.” 

Now we in Britain, strong in our democratic tradition, and 
resolute in our determination to maintain our individual 
freedom, have no desire to be subjected to an iron discipline 
of the Nazi, Fascist, or Bolshevik type. Nevertheless, 
nothing is more certain than that we, together with the other 
democracies, will perish—and will deserve to perish—unless 
we can learn to discipline ourselves ; unless we can learn to 
obey laws, keep agreements, and pay regard to the common 
weal; unless we can banish the anti-social and irrational 
“strike weapon” from our modes of industrial procedure ; 
unless we are resolute to resist the anarchic tyranny of such 
anti-democratic bodies as the busmen’s committee and the 


shop-stewards’ council. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE CRUX OF THE CONFERENCE 


THE crux of the Imperial Conference lay in the constitutional 
questions raised by the South African Government. These 
were considered by a Committee of which Rt. Hon. E. 
Lapointe, K.C., M.P., Minister of Justice in Canada, was 
chairman. We publish it in full. Certain cross-headings and 
all italics are ours. 

The Committee presented the following Report :— 


(i) NATIONALITY. 


The Committee considered certain questions which had 
been raised in regard to the relationship between the common 
status possessed by subjects of His Majesty and the particular 
status of membership of any one of the individual communities 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. This subject 
was dealt with in paragraphs 73 to 79 of the Report of the 
Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation, 1929, 
and Section VI (b) of the Summary of Proceedings of the 
Imperial Conference, 1930, and it was then contemplated 
that further consultation should take place with a view to. 
alriving at a settlement of the problems involved. 


In the course of the discussions at the present Conference 
it was in no way suggested that any change should be made 
in the existing position regarding the common status based 
on the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act of the 
United Kingdom and the corresponding enactments in other 
parts of the British Commonwealth. This common status 
as described by the term “‘ British Subject.”” The term does not, 
of course, mean a “‘ subject of Great Britain.” It is one of long 
standing as denoting generally all subjects of His Majesty, to 
whatever part of the British Commonwealth they belong. 

Attention was drawn to the fact, as indicated in the Report 
of 1929 above referred to, that British subjects not only have 
this common status, but also, generally speaking, have a 
particular connection with one or other Member of the 
British Commonwealth. It was pointed out that, in the 
absence of rules for determining the part of the Common- 
wealth with which any particular person has the connection 
just referred to, practical difficulties arise, or might arise, 
with regard to such matters as immigration, deportation, 
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diplomatic action, extra-territorial legislation and treaty 
rights and obligations. 

The suggestion was made that these difficulties could be 
overcome if each of the Members of the Commonwealth were 
to undertake to introduce legislation, as some Members have 
already done, defining its nationals or citizens. It was, 
however, found that some Members of the Commonwealth 
were not disposed to introduce such legislation. 


BRITISH PRACTICE. 

In the case of the United Kingdom in particular, it was 
pointed out that the wide differences existing between the 
large number of separate territories, legal jurisdictions and 
races for which the United Kingdom was responsible would 
render impracticable the adoption of any single classification 
which would be in any real sense analogous to that expressed 
by the terms “ national” or “ citizen” or ‘‘ member of the 
community ” in the case of other Members of the Common- 
wealth. Moreover it is the practice of the United Kingdom 
to make no distinction between different classes of British subjects 
as regards the grant of civil and political rights or the right of 
entry into and residence in the United Kingdom, and the para- 
graphs which follow must be read in the light of this position 
so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

It should also be mentioned that in foreign countries where 
there is no separate diplomatic or consular representation of 
a particular Member of the Commonwealth, the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of His Majesty, appointed on 
the advice of the United Kingdom Government, are prepared 
to afford protection and assistance also to British subjects 
belonging to that Member. No change in this practice is 
contemplated or desired ; and it may well be that the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives appointed on the advice 
of the Governments of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth would be prepared, should occasion arise, to undertake 
similar duties. 

It was thought that a closer examination of the particular 
difficulties to which attention has been called might be of 
service with a view to removing points of obscurity, incon- 
venience or possible misunderstanding. 


Divivine LInEs. 

The questions that arise are seen most clearly in the case 
of a part of the Commonwealth which has defined membership 
of its community in terms of distinct nationality, and that 
was the case first considered. But it was recognised that to 
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a greater or less extent Members of the Commonwealth, 
whether or not they have given legislative definition to such 
a concept, do distinguish for some practical purposes between 
British subjects in general and those British subjects whom 
they regard as being members of their own respective com- 
munities. When the question arises, for example, whether 
a person has a right to enter a particular part of the Common- 
wealth or can be excluded as an immigrant ; when a particular 
part of the Commonwealth has to decide whether or not to 
accept the responsibility for admitting a person on deportation 
from abroad ; when the question is whether or not a person 
is liable in some part of the Commonwealth to be deported ; 
in all these cases (apart from the special position in the 
United Kingdom referred to above), the deciding factor will 
not be whether the person is a British subject, but whether or 
not, being a British subject, he is regarded by virtue of birth or 
residence, or otherwise, as a member of the community in the 
territory concerned. When, therefore, persons are described 
in the following paragraphs as ‘‘ members of the community”? 
of a particular Member of the Commonwealth, the phrase is 
intended to have a rather technical meaning, as denoting a person 
whom that Member of the Commonwealth has, either by legis- 
lative definition of its nationals or citizens or otherwise, decided 
to regard as “ belonging”’ to it, for the purposes of civil and 
political rights and duties, immigration, deportation, diplomatic 

representation, or the exercise of extra-territorial jurisdiction. — 


Two British NATIONALITIES. 

In the light of these considerations the following are the 
conclusions which have been reached :— 

1. It is for each Member of the British Commonwealth to. 
decide which persons have with it that definite connection, 
envisaged by paragraph 73 of the Report on the Operation of 
Dominion Legislation, 1929, which would enable it to recognise 
them as members of its community. It is desirable, however, 
to secure as far as possible uniformity in principle in the 
determination by each Member of the Commonwealth, of the 
persons, being British subjects, to be regarded as members 
of its community, and to avoid, as far as possible, the incon- 
veniences which might arise if a particular person were to 
belong, at the same time, to two or more Members of the 
British Commonwealth. These objectives could be secured 
upon the following basis :— 


(1) Each Member of the Commonwealth would in the 
normal course include as members of its community :— 
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(a) persons who were born in, or became British 
subjects by naturalisation in, or as a result of the 
annexation of, its territory and still reside there ; and 

(6) persons who, coming as British subjects from 
other parts of the Commonwealth, have identified 
themselves with the community to which they have 
come. 


As regards those mentioned under (6), it is for each 
Member to prescribe the conditions under which any 
British subject coming from another part of the Common- 
wealth will be considered to have so identified himself 
with the new community to which he has resorted as to 
become a member thereof. 

(2) Although it would seem that no question could 
arise as between Members of the British Commonwealth 
in the case of those referred to in paragraph 1 (1) (a) 
above, it is recognised that in the case of a migrant, 
referred to in paragraph 1 (1) (6) above, the Member 
from which he came might wish to declare an interest 
in the conditions under which the Member to which 
he went might claim to be entitled to regard him as 
a member of its community. It is also desirable to 
avoid laws or rules as to acquisition or loss of such 
membership which might lead to overlapping. As time 
has not allowed consideration to be given to the different 
criteria which a Member might desire to impose, 1% is 
recommended that any Member contemplating passing a 
law on the membership of its community should submit 
its proposals to the other Members of the Commonwealth, 
so as to enable them to offer observations thereon, if they 
feel so inclined. 

The object of this consultation would be to ensure 
agreement, so that other Members would not thereafter 
raise any objection to the consequences which would 
follow from the proposed action. 


THE Dance. 

Speaking generally, it seems unlikely that any 
Member would wish to make any reservations with regard 
to provisions which were based either on some formal 
act such as an application or declaration by the individual 
migrant indicating his wish to identify himself with the 
Member to which he had migrated, or on a substantial 
period of residence, though in this latter case exception 
might be made for cases in which the residence, though 
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long, was due to some cause such as a special but termin- 
able post or employment, and not to any wish of the 
individual to identify himself with the community. 

(3) In the event of a Member desiring to pass new or 
amending legislation dealing with Nationality or Citizen- 
ship, it might be faced with the problem of how to 
deal with those British subjects not born in, but at the 
moment residing in, its territory. One solution of this 
problem would be to provide for the inclusion of all 
such persons, coupled with the right of those not wishing 
to become nationals or citizens to opt out. If our 
recommendation as to consultation is adopted, each 
Member would have an opportunity of commenting, 
if it so desired, on the actual proposals so far as they 
might affect members of its community. 

2. Those Members of the Commonwealth which do not 
desire to proceed to a definition by legislation of the require- 
ments for membership of their communities will consider 
giving effect administratively, in accepting responsibility for 
particular persons, to the principles contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs, subject, of course, to the provisions of any law 
which may, from time to time, be in force. They may also 
find it expedient to give effect to some of the implications 
thereof by legislation without the necessity of resorting to a 
definition of the members of their communities. 


(ii) TREATY PROCEDURE. 


As regards the nature and effect of the participation of 
Members of the British Commonwealth in a multilateral 
treaty, it was recognised :— 

(1) That each Member takes part in a multilateral 
treaty as an individual entity, and, in the absence of 
express provision in the treaty to the contrary, is in no 
way responsible for the obligations undertaken by any 
other Member ; and 

(2) That the form agreed upon for such treaties at 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 accords with this 
position. 


CHINA, GENEVA AND THE OPIUM TRADE 


OncE more the League’s Advisory Committee on Opium 
is meeting in Conference at Geneva; once more the Chinese 
delegate will supply his dear colleagues with a memorandum 
setting forth the regulations issued and the measures adopted 
by his Government for the suppression of the traffic in opium 
and other noxious drugs ; and once more, no doubt, the earnest 
cranks and busybodies who infest the coulisses of the Palais 
des Nations will seize the opportunity to express sympathy 
with the Nanking administration, by diverting attention 
from the grim realities of the opium trade to the iniquities 
of Japan or Great Britain and her Colonies. Once again 
we shall be told that China is not really to blame for the . 
opium traffic. Thirty years ago we were told that it was the 
British Government’s persistence in the Indian trade which 
hampered her in carrying out a policy of complete suppression ; 
later, it was the failure of the Powers to grant tariff autonomy 
and the surrender of extra-territorial rights. To-day, the 
Kuomintang proclaims that only the continued existence 
‘of opium-smoking and drug-manufacturing centres beyond 
Nanking’s control, at the Settlements of the Treaty ports 
or in Great Britain’s Colonies, bars China’s way to a 
triumphant solution of her problem. All experience justifies 
the assumption that the advisory committee has made no 
serious attempt since the last Conference, nor will it now 
make any, to face the realities, the all-important central 
facts, to which the American delegate (Mr. Fuller) drew 
attention in May 1934. Its attitude, where China is con- 
cerned, will continue to be one of benevolent complaisance. 
The situation in 1934, dominated by the undeniable fact 
of China’s vastly increased output of raw opium, was described 
by Mr. Fuller as “a menace to the world, which should no 
longer be tolerated.” He urged the Council of the League to 
impress upon China the need for real and resolute measures. 
“It is not long-drawn-out investigation, or new legislation that 


the situation calls for ; it is action, and the world now looks to China 
for such action to stop the flood of opium,” 
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Seven months ago (October, 1936) the Fifth Committee 
of the League issued a report on “ The Traffic in Opium and 
other Dangerous Drugs.” It congratulated the Council, 
as usual, on the “ progress achieved,” and expressed the 
belief that— 

“the time does not seem to be far distant when the work undertaken 

with a view to combating the scourge of narcotic drugs will enter 

upon the final stages of its achievement.” 

It then proceeded, in all seriousness, to suggest that the 
Governments concerned should furnish the Advisory Com- 
mittee with all possible information, in preparation for a 
Conference, to be held in or about 1940, “‘ to consider the 
possibility of limiting and controlling the cultivation of the 
opium poppy.” The Report gravely explained that whereas 
the supply of raw opium required to meet the whole world’s 
needs for medical purposes is 540 tons, the actual total of 
production by all the countries concerned, with the exception of 
China, was 1,080 tons in 1934. Again, excluding China, 
there were only about sixty factories, situated in fifteen 
countries, engaged in the manufacture of narcotic drugs. 
China was lightly referred to, en passant, with the character- 
istic observation that— 

“ account must also be taken of the raw opium in China, which, it is 

true, is consumed, for the most part, on the spot.” 

The general impression which the Report would convey 
to the uninitiated is that, the Chinese Government having 
announced its firm intention to abolish the opium traffic 
completely by 1940, the present mass production of the raw 
material may be assumed to be a purely temporary and 
an unimportant factor in the world’s drug problem. 

Upon this undiscussed assumption, Mrs. Helen Moorhead, 
a “research associate’ of the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York, who has regularly attended the meetings of the 
Advisory Committee as an unofficial observer and “ expert,” 
has now submitted a Memorandum for its consideration, 
which typically represents the workings of the type of mind 
that finds expression in that mischievous offshoot of Chatham 
House, the Institute of Pacific Relations. Beginning with 
the assertion that the limitation of drug manufacture to the 
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world’s medical and scientific needs has already been 
effectively accomplished by Control Boards under the 1925 
and 1931 Conventions, Mrs. Moorhead proceeds to recommend 
that Great Britain should now “give evidence” of her 
willingness to co-operate with China’s programme of complete 
opium suppression by 1940, and gain the gratitude of China 
and support and confidence of the United States on this 
issue, by adopting a policy of registration and rationing 
for all opium smokers in her Colonies, preparatory to the 
enforcement of absolute prohibition in 1950. The cheerful 
disregard of all unpleasant facts which distinguishes this 
Report, may be gauged by its proposal that “‘ all addicts who 
cannot be adequately hospitalised at this date, should be 
deported,” and by the further suggestion that— 
“the Colonies’ loss of revenue from their opium monopolies may very 
well be met by an increase in imports of British manufactured goods 
into these Colonies, for the Chinese labourers will have money to buy 
consumers’ goods made in Great Britain, instead of spending their 


wages on opium grown in Persia (sic) and on which the British Govern- 
ment has only a tax return.” 


It will be observed that the dominant fact of the whole 
situation is here tacitly ignored, the fact that it is China 
herself, and not Persia, which supplies the Colonies’ smokers 
with their drug, and that, so long as she continues to produce 
vast quantities of the raw material (besides manufacturing 
unlimited quantities of morphine and heroin), no regulations 
or police measures can ever prevent the drug from being 
smuggled into these Colonies, and there distributed. For 
an American to suggest the application of experiments in 
prohibition to the Asiatic population of British Colonies 
would appear to indicate either loss of memory or a 
defective sense of humour. 

Before proceeding to discuss the assumption that China 
is able or willing to effect the complete abolition of opium 
growing by the end of 1940, it may be pertinent to recall 
the fact that when, in 1858, Lord Elgin, against his own better 
judgment, was persuaded to legalise the import of opium 
into China, under the Treaty of Tientsin, the persuasion came 
from the American envoy, Mr. Reed, who urged him to 
“regulate a trade which could not effectively be prohibited.” 
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Reed was convinced, and rightly, that ‘‘ the desire of Chinese 
officials to obtain revenue from opium was stronger than the 
wish to prevent it.” As it was then, and again at the Hague 
Conference in 1911, so it is to-day ; the future of the opium 
question depends, firstly, upon the good faith of the Chinese 
authorities and, secondly, upon their being in a position to 
exercise moral and material powers sufficient to impose 
their authority over the whole opium-producing area. 

Since 1931, China’s diplomatic agents have repeatedly 
assured the world that the Nanking Government is deter- 
mined to put an end to the cultivation and smoking of 
opium. In 1935, at Geneva, the American delegate (Mr. 
Fuller) estimated China’s output of the raw material at a 
minimum figure of 12,000 tons; on behalf of his country he 
urged that the Chinese Government should at once “ under- 
take such police measures as are necessary to stop this flood 
of opium and the growing production of morphine and 
heroin.” The Chinese delegate regretfully admitted the 
seriousness of the situation but, as usual, evaded the real 
issues by declaring that his government could not devote 
to the question of narcotics the attention it deserved “ until 
the political situation had been cleared up.”’ The Advisory 
Committee was moved to the point of adopting a resolution, 
expressive of alarm at the illicit Chinese production of opium 
and its derivatives; it asked to be informed, as soon as 
possible, of the results of the enquiry which the Chinese 
Government had undertaken to make a year before. As no 
enquiry had been made, no results could be produced, but 
in its annual report to the League for 1936, the Chinese 
Government reviews the position at the end of the first 
year of its official Six-year Suppression Programme. Com- 
menting on this report in a letter to the Press, the Director 
of the Anti-Opium Bureau at Geneva observed that the 
Chinese Government had failed to supply the Advisory 
Committee with the requisite information, under no less 
than seventeen different headings. It had failed to record 
the quantity of opium sold during the year by the “ Sup- 
pression”’ Bureau; the amount of revenue received on 
opium account by the central and provincial governments ; 
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the total quantity produced, and its places of origin; the 
estimated amount of “illegal”’ cultivation, and the numbers 
of persons licensed to grow poppy. From the Report, as a 
whole, the Director concluded that ‘‘ the present virtual farm- 
ing out to a number of private monopolies, operated by persons 
whose interest is to make as much money out of opium as 
possible, for as long as possible, is not the best means of 
suppressing opium in China.” The Geneva Anti-Opium 
Bureau has always been an enthusiastic supporter of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s administration ; nevertheless, it now records its 
opinion that— 

“the situation in China is most serious ; that it is, as has been stated, 

a menace ; and that it demands a much more thorough and systematic 

approach than appears to exist from a study of the Government’s 

Report for 1935.” 

Information on the subject of opium is as difficult to 
obtain in China as it is in Geneva. As a source of revenue, 
the drug is never even mentioned in the national budget 
or in any statements of provincial finance. Nevertheless, 
the facts of the situation are too notorious, and their menace 
too serious, to permit of complete silence on the subject ; 
a certain amount of what is common knowledge finds its 
way into the Press. Let us consider the evidences of the 
Government’s sincerity, in the light of such information as is 
available. 

In June, 1935, a correspondent of The Times outlined the 
general position in an article entitled “The Scourge of 
Opium.” While generally sympathetic and eulogistic, he 
was compelled to admit that— 


“hitherto the official suppression bureaux established by the Govern- 
ment have been used as agencies for collecting taxation on opium 
and for promoting the traffic in it.” 


Referring to this traffic, he observed that— 


“it would be a waste of time to dilate on the evidence of the present 
extent of drug traffic, already thoroughly exposed at Geneva, though 
surprisingly denied by the Chinese representative there. Most de- 
plorably, the almost unlimited supply of opium available has led 
to a sinister development of the business of extracting narcotics from 
the raw article. . . . At various points in the interior, especially in 
- Hunan province, it is notorious that narcotics are being produced on 
a large scale. Such operations cannot escape official notice. Manu- 
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facture is, in fact, either directly official, or officially sanctioned in 

return for payment.” 

In November, 1936, a writer in the Shunpao Weekly 
of Shanghai gave a detailed account of the Government’s 
handling of the opium question in the north-western province 
of Sui Yuan. To save the officials’ face, he said a provincial 
order had been issued in 1935, forbidding the growth of poppy 
within a certain distance of the railway, but, in fact, “ the 
rich belt of land through which part of the Peiping-Suiyuan 
railway passes is called the ‘“‘ Garden of Poppies.” Also 
to save the Government’s face, “fines” are imposed upon 
farmers who grow opium but, should the crop be a poor one, 
growers are allowed a reduction of the “ fine,” the Govern- 
ment’s object being to secure the maximum production. 

“The provincial tax on opium transportation is from four to five 
times the tax on cultivation, amounting to between six and seven 
million dollars from transportation alone.” 

A report to the North China Daily News from Kiangsu 
in September last indicated how rich is the harvest which the 
officials are reaping from the sale of licences to smokers 
and how carefully the wind of taxation is being tempered to 
shorn lambs (excluding a few wretched scapegoats, who are 
shot at dawn to encourage the activities of paid informers). 

“Smokers,” says this report, “are divided into two classes, the 
rich and the poor, both of whom can obtain licences for smoking. 

A poor man pays sixty cents for his licence and must break his habit 

in six months. A rich man pays $20 for this first licence. If he is 

still smoking at the end of a year, it will cost him $40 to renew it. 

After four years the habit must have been broken, even by the rich. 

If they are still smoking after that period, they will suffer capital 

punishment (theoretically).” 

Whatever may be thought of Chiang Kai-shek’s real 
intentions, even if it be assumed that his purpose in cen- 
tralising control of the whole traffic in his own hands is to 
reduce it, the idea may be dismissed that a man of his experi- 
ence and intelligence can really believe that any moral 
suasion which the New Life movement can bring to bear 
can ever outweigh the vested interests of officialdom through- 
out the land, especially in regions where those interests are 
backed by armed force. No one denies that a strong and 
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upright official can, and often does, effect notable improve- 
ments in the condition of the region under his rule ;_ history 
has repeatedly proved that, given good leadership, the 
people will readily respond to moral suasion: Kiangsi and 
Shansi are notable recent instances. But Chiang Kai-shek 
knows full well—none better—that, however successfully he 
may organise the opium trade, no power at his command will 
induce those whose revenues are drawn from that trade 
(including the Central Government) to surrender its lucrative 
opportunities. The Sian incident was a sharp reminder of 
this elemental truth. 

But the opium-smoking business, after all, is primarily 
a matter which concerns China and the Chinese communities 
overseas. The illegal manufacture of heroin and morphine 
is another, and far more serious, question. In a Washington 
report submitted to the Council of the League at the end 
of last year, Geneva was informed that “the illicit drug 
trade now relies more than ever on the Far East as its 
chief source of supply.’ Even the Advisory Committee has 
begun to smell a rat, though the last thing it would suggest 
is a rodent of Chinese origin. The British representative 
on the Committee (Mr. Lyall) is reported to have recently 


declared that the — 
“present system of fighting the illicit drug traffic has broken down 
entirely . . . and that it is an inevitable conclusion that clandestine 
factories, producing tons of drug annually, exist somewhere.” 


China is naturally the last place where the Committee would 
think of looking for these factories, yet the truth of the 
matter is sufficiently notorious. The Editor of the well- 
informed journal, Oriental Affairs, commented in a recent 
article on the seriousness of the fact that morphine and 
heroin are now being secretly manufactured in no less than 
eleven provinces under the Government’s control, “a com- 
paratively recent development, which will require drastic 
measures to combat.” 

A report by the Foreign Policy Association of New York 
published on March Ist, 1937, collects and presents the main 
facts of the actual situation. Amongst these may be cited :— 


1.—That, at the end of 1936, the production of poppy had not 
decreased to any appreciable extent, 
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2.—That an alarming number of clandestine drug factories exist 
in the Government-controlled provinces of Hupeh, Kiangsu, and 
especially Szechuen. Crude morphine is produced on a large scale in 
these provinces and shipped to the distributing centres of Shanghai, 

Tientsin, Hankow, and Peiping. 

3.—That the clandestine manufacture of heroin in South Fukien, 
by Japanese and Koreans, continues unabated. 

4.—That China’s cultivation of opium and manufacture of drugs, 
in their present proportions, constitute a menace to the whole world. 

The writer of this report concludes that, while the Chinese 
Government appears to be “increasingly sincere” in its 
efforts to eradicate opium, its success must finally depend 
upon its ability to enforce its regulations, upon its progress 
in diverting agricultural economy away from opium, and 
“upon its readiness to eliminate opium revenue as a source 
of public and private income.” In other words, it depends 
upon the ability and disposition of China’s present rulers 
to put an end, once and for all, to the unwritten, immemorial 
law which justifies every Chinese official in putting his family 
and its interests before those of the State. Of which, there 
is no possibility whatsoever. 

Geneva, true to the Curtis-Lytton-Chatham House con- 
ception of the Far-Eastern problem, may be relied on to 
persist in the comfortable delusion that, under Chiang’s 
undoubtedly masterful hand, China is making sure and 
speedy progress towards unity and efficient administration. 
Also, the Advisory Committee, true to its traditions, will 
continue to hope for the best and, in the meanwhile, will 
carefully refrain from advising ; finally, if precedent counts 
for anything, it is not likely to call upon the Chinese delegates 
for replies to any questions which might imply doubts as 
to the sincerity of the Nanking Government’s Six-year 
programme. And so the farce drags on. 


J. O. P. BLanp. 


A YEAR OF CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN 


A HUNDRED years ago Spain had already been in the throes 
of the first Carlist war for four years and had still to endure 
another two years of fighting before the treaty of Vergara was 
signed on August 31, 1839. For six years guerrilla bands 
wandered at will over the country looting and massacring, 
until the rural population were reduced to a condition of 
starvation. The legitimist courts of Austria, Russia, Prussia 
and Sardinia sent large sums of money to Don Carlos, and 
until he issued his Durango decree, ordering that all foreigners 
taken prisoner should be shot, cargoes of muskets were 
dispatched to his camp by some of the extreme English 
Tories. Queen Cristina, on the other hand, was receiving 
active assistance from English, French and Portuguese 
constitutionalists, and an English legion of 10,000 “ unem- 
ployed ” men fought under the leadership of General de Lacy 
Evans against the Carlists in the neighbourhood of San 
Sebastian. 

. Is the picture to-day so very different? The present 
Civil War has lasted only a year, it is true, and all European 
peoples hope that its duration will be less than its predecessor 
of a century ago. But the savagery of the combatants horri- 
fies onlookers to-day as it did our ancestors. Foreign countries 
are treating Spain as a European cockpit in their traditional 
fashion ; the issues at stake have altered their colours but, in 
fact, are much the same as they were a hundred years ago. 
The ideal of democracy—a method of government obviously 
suited to the phlegmatic British temperament—still haunts 
the imagination of Spanish Liberals and still remains, like 
Tantalus’ grapes, beyond their reach. 

The nineteenth century is strewn with the wreckage of 
Spanish constitutions which proved in practice too extraneous 
to succeed among so individual-minded a people, whose out- 
standing characteristic is their inability to appreciate the 
other man’s point of view. From the Constitution of Cadiz to 
that of 1869 well-meaning theorists repeat each other’s 
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mistakes, not realising that a constitution cannot grow ready- 
made but must develop in time with the social mentality of 
the people who are to use it. 

The aim of the Liberal leaders in our day—Dr. Marafion, 
Sefior Alcala Zamora, Sefior de Madariaga—was the estab- 
lishment of a régime modelled on the third French Republic. 
To-day many of these Liberals have admitted the impossibility 
of their task and are, in some cases, backing Franco. 

The civil war which broke out last July had long been 
rumoured in the cafés, peluquerias (barbers’) and taverns of 
Madrid. Habra sangre!” (“There will be blood ’’), pro- 
phesied the wrinkled old gitana. The immediate cause of 
the war—the Spanish Serajevo—was the assassination of Sefior 
Calvo Sotelo, a prominent Conservative politician, by the 
Guardias de Asalto, Government police. This was the last 
straw for those who believed in order, tradition and religion 
as fundamental cornerstones of Spain. Actually the murder 
was the culmination of a small war waged between Fascist 
and Socialist gunmen with increasing intensity since the 
Popular Front victory in February, 1936. The military and 
landed classes, and indeed all who had any property, believed 
that the Government were powerless to resist the rising tide 
of Communism and that a régime similar to Soviet Russia 
would shortly be established in Spain or that, as in the case 
of the first Republic, each town would set itself up as an 
independent canton—a more probable contingency than the 
former, in view of the influence in Spain of Bakunin, apostle 
of Anarchy. With Sefior Azafia, the one forcible “‘ moderate,” 
tucked away in the Presidential Palace, matters were 
clearly going from bad to worse and “ something had to 
be done.” 

General Franco decided “to do something.” Whether 
he realised the duration of the movement or its international 
repercussions is another question. Without, so far as one 
can discover, any personal ambition, he launched his insur- 
rection, determined to “‘ save Spain from Bolshevism.” At 
first all went well. A rapid, brilliant campaign carried his 
army from Seville to Badajoz, thence up the Tagus Valley 
to Toledo and on almost to the walls of Madrid. In the 
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North his success was slightly less spectacular, but sufficiently 
rapid to confirm his supporters’ hopes of a speedy victory. 
Trun fell after a 5-days’ battle and the Government’s com- 
munications with France at this end of the Pyrenees were 
now cut. 

Then came a halt. The assault on Madrid in November 
was beaten back, mainly owing to the efforts of the Inter- 
national column and the activities of Russian planes ; although . 
the insurgents gained a precarious foothold in the University 
City, they never succeeded in crossing the Manzaranes en 
masse. To the north of the capital the Guadarrama moun- 
tains remained an insurmountable obstacle. Rain, mist and 
snow furnished the Franco Press with reasonable excuses 
for the check on the Madrid front as well as for the partial 
failure of the Jarama offensive which, although it may have 
embarrassed communications between Madrid and Valencia, 
the new seat of government, did little to recall the triumphs 
of the early days of the war. Red and yellow decorations 
continued to wave in the streets and plazas of Burgos, Sala- 
manca and Seville, but, like the faces of the Nationalists’ 
supporters, began to assume a bedraggled air. Hopes flared 
up again after the fall of Malaga in February—an event due 
more to the insurgents’ command of the sea than to Italian 
intervention. But the expected advance on Almeria has been 
indefinitely postponed. Geographic factors may have con- 
tributed to this delay ; for the Sierra Nevada approach close 
to the Mediterranean west of Almeria, and would enable the 
Government’s troops to ambush with ease an army advancing 
along the coast road. 

Malaga, however, incited the Francists to fresh offensives. 
The most serious of these was launched from Sigiienza on 
March 8 in the direction of Guadalajara and Madrid. There 
is no doubt that the commanding officers, knowing that their 
mechanised forces were superior to the enemy’s, believed that 
Madrid’s last hour was at hand. They forgot that the hilly 
country round about Guadalajara was unfavourable to the 
movements of small German and Italian tanks, whose advance 
was further impeded by the prevailing mud. Moreover, the 
Italians, who had landed the previous month at Cadiz and 
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Algeciras, proved unable to withstand the rigours of a Castilian 
winter and lacking the enthusiasm by which the native Spanish 
militia, opposed to them, were buoyed up. As the European 
War showed, the counter-offensive to-day often produces a 
striking success ; this was the case at Guadalajara when on 
March 13 General Miaja checked the insurgents’ advance. 
Further, the Government troops were assisted by Russian 
planes, for whom the Italian soldiers, crowded together on a 
narrow strip of ground, formed an easy target. 

Not only was Guadalajara the most serious blow to the 
insurgents’ prestige in Spain, but it also provided the Govern- 
ment with clear evidence regarding the character of the 
assistance which the Italians were lending to Franco’s move- 
ment. The French, Czechoslovak and British nationals 
fighting on the side of the Valencia Government have gone to 
Spain as private volunteers and do not in any way represent 
their Governments. This is not the case with their Russian 
helpers and now there is proof from documents found in the 
pockets of Italian prisoners, captured at Guadalajara, that the 
latter came as recognised units of the Italian Army and formed 
a regular Spanish Expeditionary Force. Among these docu- 
ments was a message from the Fascist Grand Council in Rome, 
congratulating the 50,000 Italian fighters in Spain. 

General Franco next concentrated his attention on Bilbao, 
the most important seaport and commercial centre on the 
north coast. Here the Valencia Government’s aviation which 
worked so much damage at Guadalajara was conspicuous by 
its absence, and the Nationalists made such progress that 
the end has been attained. The campaign against the 
Basques, fervid Catholics to a man, and particularly the 
bombing of Guernica—the ancient capital and cradle of the 
Basque race—have done more to discredit Franco’s cause 
abroad than any other events. Until then “evidence” 
regarding mass extermination of ‘“‘ Communists” at Seville 
and Jerez had been disbelieved, while Red atrocities in 
Madrid and Barcelona during the first six weeks of the war 
have been attested by many eyewitnesses and admitted 
by the Government. Since Guernica the general feeling in 
England has been very foolishly that “ it is six of one and half- 
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a-dozen of the other.” For this state of affairs General 
Franco’s inefficient propaganda is partly to blame. 

An unhappy circumstance attendant on this war is the 
inability of many foreigners to regard the conflict with 
impartiality or with a sense of historical perspective. Fas- 
cism and Communism are heady wines, not necessarily in 
Spain where neither creed stands much chance of permanent 
success and where Franco’s supporters are no more all Fascists 
than those of the Valencia Government are all Communists, 
but also in other countries where the totalitarian state permits 
no rivals to show their heads. Even in England deliberate 
propaganda has been made out of the Spanish War by Social- 
ists, including deans ! 

The recent change of personnel in the Valencia Cabinet, 
where the Left Wing Socialist, Sefior Largo Caballero, has 
made way for a strictly Popular Front Government, does not 
in fact imply that the new Government is less extreme than its 
predecessor. ‘“‘ The trick,” says La Vanguardia, ‘“‘ by which 
the Communist party do not appear in the new Government 
with any greater preponderance than before is too naive to 
deceive anyone.” In the opinion of this paper, the change 
represents a complete success for the Communists. Don 
Indalecio Prieto, the new Defence Minister, who with Giner 
de los Rios and Dr. Negrin forms a dictatorial triumvirate, is 
in fact a more astute politician than the “Spanish Lenin ” 
and, although nominally a moderate Socialist, has been 
closely allied with Moscow for many years. Trotskyite 
groups of the Communist party may look with disfavour on 
the new Cabinet, but the party as a whole is probably more 
satisfied with the Negrin-Prieto Cabinet than with its pre- 
decessor, which was accused by Communists of allowing the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist Trade Union, the C.N.T., to get out of 
control in Malaga and more recently in Barcelona. In any 
case to pretend that the Valencia Government represents 
Democracy is absurd. Such a contention was absurd last 
summer, when the Quiroga Government were not governing 
at all, and it is more absurd now when the Negrin Cabinet 
certainly governs, but on dictatorial lines. 

That both sides are controlled by virtual dictatorships does 
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not mean that the result will be the same, ‘“‘ whoever wins.” 
On the contrary, the balance of power in Europe will be 
influenced in diametrically opposite directions according as 
Salamanca or Valencia first wears down the other. Fears 
are entertained that, in the event of a victory for Franco, 
Italy and Germany will control both sides of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. One is forced to conclude that here again the 
Socialists are snatching up any broom with which to beat 
Fascism. Even if the danger is admitted, there is another 
consideration. The failure of the Italians at Guadalajara 
has destroyed much of their popularity among the Spaniards— 
a people never partial to foreigners. Even although the first 
batches of German and Italian volunteers were greeted with 
some enthusiasm, in particular owing to the protection which 
German anti-aircraft guns afforded, the Italian regulars who 
came in the spring soon lost their forerunners’ popularity, 
because coming straight to Spain from Abyssinia they tended 
to treat the Spanish people as they had done the Abyssinians. 
It does not therefore follow that, if Franco succeeds in estab- 
lishing a dictatorship, he will necessarily be under Mussolini’s 
or Hitler’s thumb, though he may be forced to grant them 
large commercial concessions. 

When will the war end ? the outside world is asking, and 
not the outside world only, but the supporters of both Franco 
and the Government. The difficulty of satisfying a population 
clamouring for victory is particularly keen on the insurgents’ 
side where much of last summer’s enthusiasm was due to the 
fact that a speedy victory was considered probable and 
recollections of the Red tyranny were still fresh. People in 
Franco’s territory want the Nationalist cause to triumph ; they 
feel horrified at the prospect of mediation, but they are also 
anxious for the war to end. Many of the Falange Espanola 
were rushed into uniforms in the early days of the war, 
without any belief in Fascism or perhaps without any option. 
But although their enthusiasm may have waned, they cannot 
fail to observe that life and property are safer now on their 
side than they have been for many years, that food is abun- 
dant, that agriculture is improving, and that transport 
services are as normal as conditions allow. Moreover Nation- 
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alist territory—two-thirds of Spain—consists of the sweeping 
uplands of Castile and Aragon—Spain’s backbone—and of 
fertile Andalusia, whereas the Government are represented 
by the fringes of Spain, Valencia, Catalonia, Vascongada— 
rich provinces, it is true, but at variance among themselves. 

The chief factor which has helped the Reds is time. As 
I observed in these pages nearly a year ago, time assists 
Madrid and hinders Franco. The more the latter was delayed 
at the beginning of the war, the more chance had the Govern- 
ment of disciplining their raw militia. 

What brought the first Carlist war to a conclusion ? 
Chiefly the genius of Espartero, afterwards Duque de la Vic- 
toria. Up to the present the war has produced no outstanding 
military commander. No general gifted with a vivid imagina- 
tion had made his appearance on the Government’s side 
until General Davila was given command of the attacking 
forces at Bilbao. Franco apparently inspires his own fol- 
lowers with confidence, but his abilities, marked though they 
are, have not proved strong enough to prevent the war from 
developing into a series of local campaigns, and the accidental 
death of General Mola deprives him of a valued helper. 

Is the war then to remain in a perpetual condition of check- 
mate ? Are we to continue to hold the ring for ever—or 
rather fail to hold it—around this ghastly fraternal massacre ? 
Or will eventually a Cid appear, and rouse the “‘ new Spain ” 
into existence by breaking the Valencia spear? Bilbao has 
fallen and its capture renews the possibility of attacking 
Madrid. The Metropole of Belgium quotes a correspondent 
who says that the decisive battle of the war will be fought 
between Madrid and Valencia. 

A significant result of this internecine war, as the same 
writer observes, is the revival of the vagabond warrior, the 
type of ‘“‘ professional’? man of war who carefully fanned the 
spirit of combat in the Middle Ages. Without genuine interest 
in politics, these military adventurers carried their experience 
from one country to another, and unless they perish in Spain, 
there is a real danger that they will rekindle new wars in the 
dried timber yards of Europe. 

The need to bring the war to a conclusion is therefore 
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all the greater, not only for Spain, but for Europe in general. 
Unfortunately, even if General Franco wins, there will be a 
typically Spanish lack of finality about the situation. A 
semi-Fascist dictatorship might be imposed from above, but 
could take little permanent root among the Spanish people. 

There is something of the atmosphere of a Greek tragedy 
about this war. Each side, exalted by a set of ideals in which 
it implicitly believes, yet recognises the inevitable existence 
of the other. In fatalistic fashion every Spaniard at heart 
knows the futility of conflict yet sees no reasonable way by 
which it can be avoided. There are in Spain only two ways 
of reasoning—either to convince your opponent at once or, 
alternatively, to shoot him. Thus in comparatively peaceful 
times the anarchist is never surprised at the hostility of the 
Guardia Civile. The Guardia must shoot, and the anarchist 
expects to be shot—unless he shoots first. Like the matador 
and the bull, both form inevitable links in a tragic chain of 
circumstances for which alas ! “‘ no hay mds remedio”’ “ there 
is no remedy.” 
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THE SCOTTISH FISHERIES REVIEWED 


THE Scottish fishing industry is facing a new era of changes 
and developments, for on every hand, reconstructive activity 
is in progress. In pre-war times the trade was prosperous 
and the outlook bright for fishermen, fishcurers and all others 
taking part in the variety of work which it affords. Con- 
tinental marketing was then sound, and the fishing fleet was 
maintained in first-class order. During the war period, 
steam drifters rendered efficient service in mine-sweeping 
and other activities essential to the defence of the country, 
and their value as a national asset was then fully appreciated. 

The post-war period will go down in the annals of the 
herring fisheries as the worst ever countenanced from the 
economic standpoint, revealing remarkable forbearance and 
fortitude on the part of the seafaring men who have main- 
tained it in spite of a multiplicity of adverse circumstances 
and regrettable financial losses. The survival of the industry, 
considering the treacherous course it has had to pursue 
practically since the war, is truly an amazing feat. A con- 
tinuance of the chaotic state into which the trade had drifted 
would undoubtedly have meant its ultimate extinction 
were it not for the timely commencement of the efforts 
of the Government bodies appointed with a view to restoring 
a sound foundation by regulation, control and improvement. 

In the days of the sail-rigged boats, Scottish fishermen 
invariably had the business confidence of bankers at the 
various fishing centres and when earnings were poor during 
any particular season, the debit was generally overtaken 
at the next fishing. This co-operation between bankers and 
fishermen enabled many share owners to purchase drifters 
which proved far more efficient than sail-driven craft. Un- 
fortunately, however, owing to successive failures of recent 
times, the risks proved too great for a continuance of the 
financial assistance extended by bankers to boat-owners. 

For many years past, there has been a steady depletion 
in the resources and reserves of fishermen in Scotland. Owing 
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to the meagre incomes obtained for a long period a large 
number of steam-driven herring craft have been inadequately 
repaired. Many that were laid up have greatly depreciated 
in value, and not a few vessels have changed hands at a mere 
tithe of their original cost. Some Scottish drifters were 
built of wood, others of steel. Of the two types, the wooden 
craft was considered by many fishermen to be more com- 
fortable at sea as it afforded, if anything, greater buoyancy 
than the steel-built vessel. 

One of the chief causes of the unsuitability of the steam- 
drifter to modern conditions is its heavy working expenditure, 
due to a large extent to coal consumption. It is not un- 
common for a steam-driven herring boat to burn fifteen to 
twenty tons of coal weekly when long distance grounds have 
to be fished. Herring nets too, are expensive, and the largest 
drifters employ over a hundred. It frequently happens that 
nets are lost or destroyed either in violent storms or when 
they become so heavily laden with an overabundance of 
fish that they cannot be hauled in. 

Some of the hardest-hit Scottish drifter men had perforce 
to cease taking part, eventually, in the herring seasons, and 
quite a number turned their attention to white fishing in 
the hope that the home market might afford them a livelihood. 
In this venture, happily, they were not disappointed. Sixteen 
years ago, the seine net which Danish, Swedish, and Nor- 
wegian fishermen pioneered with much success was introduced 
to Scottish waters, and drifter men who turned aside tem- 
porarily from herring fishing had their vessels adapted for its 
use. The net consists of a fairly large fish bag with two 
lengthy sides attached to it, and when it is sunk to the bottom, 
it is dragged along the fishing area. Although the seine is 
quite different from a trawl net, in construction, seine netting 
has come to be regarded as a form of trawling. 

The continued employment of the seine net since it was 
first used by Scottish drifters brought into being later a new 
fleet of medium-sized motor boats. The construction of 
herring craft of the largest description was entirely out of 
the question, but with the steady improvement in marine 
motor propulsion, the smaller type of boats steadily increased 
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in popularity, and for a number of years several East Coast 
boatbuilding yards have been busily engaged in their con- 
struction. Over eighty of these vessels are now regularly 
employed in seine net fishing at Lossiemouth which used 
to accommodate a formidable fleet of herring drifters, but 
has now attained the distinction of being the most important 
white fish centre in Scotland. 

Decked fishing boats thirty to forty feet in length which 
in pre-war years were sail-driven took part chiefly in haddock 
fishing with small lines. Shortly after the war most of these 
vessels were converted into motor boats, but a steady decline 
in the use of mussel-baited hooks has been evident for a 
long time past ; and as much less toilsome work is involved 
in seine net as compared with line fishing, the older method— 
that of lining—may soon be entirely discontinued. There 
is one real regret that it should be so, and it is because line- 
caught fish are always superior to those that are netted. 
The baited hook seems to have produced the best fresh 
fish, and extended the popularity of the smoked article known 
far and wide as “ Finnan Haddies.”’ 

Many Scottish fishwives are still adepts in the art of 

fish-smoking, although their number on the north-east coastal 

areas is smaller than it once was. The fish are set up on spits 
inside improvised kilns or sheds and a quantity of oak chips 
is allowed to smoulder, producing voluminous smoke. In 
this way haddocks are “ yellowed,” and are either taken in 
creels by the fishwives or conveyed in motor vans for disposal 
to country districts. | 

The tasks confronting the Herring Board towards the 
general resuscitation of the fishing industry are extremely 
intricate and difficult. While attempts will no doubt be 
made to restore markets on the Continent and extend others 
wherever possible, it is probable that the pre-war status has 
gone for all time. Herring-consuming countries are en- 
deavouring to improve their own fisheries, and nothing is 
likely to be left undone to maintain a progressive development. 
Hopes are entertained that the Arab population may be 
induced to consume herring, and toward this end, fish have 
been attractively displayed at the Levant Fairs in Palestine. 
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It is considered that the Colonial market may offer more 
scope, and possibly the Herring Board’s advertising pro- 
gramme which last year resulted in an increased consumption 
of fish, will do much to create an even better demand this 
year. 

Scottish West Coast herring are regarded as among the 
best to be found anywhere. They are very popular in America, 
and it is stated that they are even regarded as a sort of 
luxury fish in some parts of the United States, owing to their 
superior quality. In recent years these herring have not been 
too plentiful, and on this account, as well as for economic 
reasons, the West Coast fishery is not in a satisfactory con- 
dition. But the causes of decadence are being thoroughly 
investigated, and it is practically certain that a definite 
improvement will be effected. 

One of the most important problems affecting Scottish 
fishermen is the question of drifter replacement. When it is 
taken into account that the construction of herring craft 
at the East Coast boatbuilding yards has been in abeyance 
practically since the war and that many drifters are already 
obsolete, while others are obsolescent, there could be but one 
inevitable result—a reduction in the number of vessels 
accommodated at every Scottish port. In the last few years 
it was apparently concluded that there were too many boats 
taking part in the herring seasons in view of market limitations. 
It was revealed last year, however, that the demand for her- 
ring in Germany was very keen and during the Scottish 
season in particular, the quantities of fish landed fell short of 
requirements. At East Anglia, too, the demand was brisk, 
and prices during the summer and autumn were consistently 
better than had been experienced for a number of years. 

Shortly after the autumn season, the fishermen were 
somewhat discomfited by the advent of an extensive Board 
of Trade survey, and it has now become apparent that a 
large amount of reconditioning is essential to many craft 
in order that they may be put into first-class order. It has 
been pointed out by fishermen themselves that since the 
industry is bound to take a stride forward towards better 
conditions in common with the improving circumstances 
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in other industries, new craft are most essential, but it is 
evident that owners are not in a position to take the initiative 
in the construction of suitable boats. And unfortunately 
they do not seem to be able to take advantage of the Herring 
Board’s loan scheme to assist construction of herring craft. 

The question whether the Scottish system of individual 

ownership of herring craft should now be discontinued 
has arisen, because, it is stated, company-owned English 
drifters have withstood better the strain of modern con- 
ditions than have personally-owned Scottish craft. English 
companies, it would seem, have maintained the business 
confidence of the banks, while Scottish fishermen, owing to 
the stress of adverse circumstances have not. In support 
of the English system, it is stated that company-owned 
drifters can fish for longer period than Scottish vessels, 
because they are in a position to take greater risks by fishing 
in stormy weather while the owners of individual boats have 
to exercise caution in regard to their reserves of nets. English 
boats, too, benefit by operating for a longer period at East 
Anglia, and also by week-end fishing. 
_ Whatever be the merits of the joint stock method of owner- 
ship, however, there is much to be said in favour of the 
Scottish traditional system which has operated admirably 
under normal conditions and enabled fishermen to take a 
real pride in the possession of their boats. It has evidently 
become unsuited to the conditions now prevailing in the 
herring trade, but then it is doubtful whether Scottish 
fishermen could readily adapt themselves to company- 
ownership. 

Leaders of the industry in Scotland have pointed out 
that more economical herring boats are at present even more 
essential to the salvation of the trade than the question of 
markets, and there is evidently a great deal to be said for 
this point of view. Fishermen seem no longer prejudiced 
as they used to be against the employment of motor-engined 
craft for fishing purposes, because their efficiency in recent 
years has increased beyond all recognition. Motor-powered 
boats are much more economical than steam drifters, they 
are far cheaper to build and although their durability as 
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compared with steel-built vessels may be reasonably doubted, 
they are thoroughly efficient and reliable as has already 
been proved by the Scottish motor drifter Royal Sovereign, 
which took part in the herring fishing last year, and by the 
success attained with small sized motor boats. 

Reorganization of the white fish industry is now con- 
templated, and the Government is to introduce legislation 
as soon as possible to assist it. In recent years, chiefly on 
account of the fact that there has been fairly extensive com- 
petition in the construction of large trawlers frequenting the 
more distant fishery grounds such as the White Sea and the 
Bear Isle, considerable quantities of a rough grade of fish 
have been taken ashore and these have frequently caused 
depression in the white fish markets. Some trawlers have 
even been forced to cease fishing temporarily on account 
of unremunerative returns. A producers’ marketing scheme, 
based on the Agricultural Marketing Acts was drawn up by 
the British Trawlers’ Federation. It purposes to regulate 
fishing craft at sea, as well as the landing of fish, and has 
also in view the possibility of an improvement in the quality 
of fish to consumers. This scheme has evidently had the 
approval of the Government, and it is hoped that distinct 
benefits will ultimately result both to the catching and 
distributing sides of the trade. It is proposed also, to appoint 
a Fish Industry Development Commission to deal, among 
other matters, with registration, licensing, organisations, 
the approval of schemes, exploration and research ; a Central 
Board will attend to matters of general policy. 

The improvement of the Scottish inshore fisheries is not 
likely to be overlooked, since they are, without doubt, capable 
of expansion and development on more modern lines than 
obtain at present. The shell fisheries on the west coast are 


regarded as among the best in Europe, and the lobster and 
crab trade affords employment to a large number of crofter 
fishermen. Lobsters in the winter command the highest 
prices, but during stormy weather, the fishermen, especially 
those resident in Skye, pursue their calling with great risks. 
They often proceed in rowing boats to uninhabited islets 
where they deposit their skilfully constructed creels or net- 
covered traps near the rocky shelves where crustaceans 
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abound. Sometimes they take provisions with them in case 
it may be necessary to stay for a few days, as the islets are 
difficult of access and exit. Many lobster fishers during the 
past winter were particularly hard-hit, some having lost 
not only their fishing gear but their boats, which were smashed 
up by gales of unprecedented violence. Some of the men have 
been endeavouring to retrieve their loss at cockle and whelk- 
gathering, but they appear to have been temporarily deprived 
of a livelihood through their inability to continue the lobster 
fishery, which is of the first importance. 

Clam shell fishing also affords seasonal work on the west 
coast, and in their searches for clams or scallops, the islesmen 
make use of a glass-bottomed box about a foot square. 
Usually, two men proceed to the inshore grounds in a square- 
sterned boat ; one of them rows while the other holds in one 
hand a long pole. With the other hand he grips the box 
against the stern immersing it in the water. When he glances 
at the sea-bed through the clear water with the naked eye, 
all seems blurred with surface ripple. But on peering into 
the box he secures an uninterrupted view, and seldom has 
any difficulty in spotting clams as the boat moves slowly 
along. When they are sighted, the pole, which has a circular 
steel hoop with a small net attached to the end of it, is 
immediately brought into operation, and the shells are scooped 
out. On the Ayrshire coast, where new clam beds were dis- 
covered last year, special dredging nets are now used, and 
considerable quantities of the shell-fish are thus obtained. 
They usually fetch the highest prices in the London market. 

Island fishermen on the West of Scotland are greatly 
hampered by lack of suitable transport and marketing 
facilities, but there is now some prospect that better roads 
will be provided and the means of communication improved. 
The extension of the telephone service to the Outer Islands 
is being sought, and although there is no immediate indication 
of such a development, it is under consideration by the Post 
Office authorities. A new system of air services from Greenock 
to the Hebrides is expected to materialise in the course of 
the next few months, and freightage as well as passenger 
services are to be inaugurated. Transport of various kinds 
will therefore be greatly accelerated. 

Finally, it may be said that brighter prospects for the 
herring fisheries, coupled with a fuller and better use of the 
resources around the coastal area of Scotland have heralded 
the expectation of a new era of prosperity. 


J. R. Youna, 
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THROUGH PORTUGUESE TERRITORY 


WeE were merely birds of passage through Portuguese 
Territory, spending in all about four days there, and it is 
as a bird of passage I write of what we saw and heard. 

We started from Mtoko in Southern Rhodesia, where 
we had spent the night in a little hotel among the hills. 
Mtoko is the centre of administration of a large native reserve. 
There is a native commissioner there and a police camp and 
a leper asylum three miles out, and the hotel was adequate 
(including hot baths) for the wants of ordinary passers-by. 
We had contemplated camping out and two of our party of 
four did so, but for once I preferred a real bed and a roof 
to a night under the stars. 

At the Portuguese border we had to show passports. The 
only man of our party had been to the Portuguese Consulate 
in Salisbury to have his and his wife’s passports viséd and 
had paid 14s. 8d. on each. My daughter went for the same 
purpose the following day and was graciously informed, with 
many bows, that no formalities were necessary, and so came 
out with her 29s. 4d. in her pocket. A daughter who disarms 
officials with a smile is a great asset in travelling, I find, but 
one hardly expects a smile to alter regulations where L.S.D. 
are concerned. 

Soon we were reminded that not all the map of Africa 


is painted red. “Customs” became ‘“ Alfandango.” 
“* Notice ” became “ Aviso.” One translation of a Portuguese 
notice was given thus: “ After sunset only tourist cars are 


allowed to transit.” 

Another noticeable feature was that we seemed to be in 
almost uninhabited country. The natives we passed were 
boys trekking to Rhodesia and Johannesburg in search of 
work. Only when we came to a river were there villages. 
Yet, according to Captain Ribiero Salgado, described in the 
African Observer as the “ Portuguese and internationally- 
famous statistician,” Portugal, in relation to area, occupies 
the first place in Africa as a colonising power, for, for every 
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1,000 square kilometres we have only 23 to their 42.6 whites, 
and for every 10,000 natives we have only 33 to their 111! * 
Is it not time we caught Portugal up ? 

In spite of the seemingly sparse population of the country 
we passed through, the roads were excellent (for Africa) and 
a vast improvement on the Rhodesian roads. True, the 
labourer in Portuguese territory is paid only at the rate of 
13d. a day and much of the work is done by prison gangs 
(as in Rhodesia), but if Rhodesia can afford to give the 
country free education it ought also to be able to afford roads 
that have some mercy on the springs of one’s car. 

We crossed the Mazoe River on a pontoon and at sunset 
came to Tete, this Portuguese town so closely associated 
with Livingstone’s travels. Here, on the southern bank of 
the Zambesi, have the Portuguese been settled for some 400 
years. We were told that there are only 150 “ whites” in 
Tete, the rest being “coloured,” but, as it must be almost 
impossible in Portuguese territory to draw the line, I do not 
know how they take the census. I saw an important official 
and his wife who were no darker than any ordinary Latin, 
but the daughter was obviously “ coloured.” 

Tete is essentially a foreign town, with its houses painted 
red, pink, grey and blue, tidy enough, but just not home-like. 
A few creepers and shrubs and orange trees and flowers in 
tins we saw, but I am certain no Portuguese lady spends the 
early mornings and evenings grubbing about with a trowel, 
but then such heat as they suffer from on the banks of the 
Zambesi would excuse many a lapse. The principal hotel is 
kept by a German and therefore well-run. Little groups of 
olive-skinned people sat about round little tables and 
attractive little olive-skinned children (who seem so much 
older than our northern children) rampaged about, as in Spain 
or Portugal. This hotel was full, however, owing to the break- 
down of the motor launch that takes the pontoon across the 
river, so we had to go to the Portuguese hotel. We drove 
into a whitewashed courtyard with verandahed rooms on 
three sides—it might have been a country hotel in Spain. 
We were given large and not over comfortable bedrooms 
“African Observer,’’ November, 1935, 
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equipped with “washing facilities.’ That is I found 
there was a bathroom and enamelled bath, with hot and cold 
taps, but the pipes did not run and as there were no 
bells to ring for water, I gave up the quest, not knowing 
where to find a native, and made the best of a dabble 
in a basin. 

After our very Portuguese dinner we sat on a wide 
unroofed verandah overlooking the river, deliciously cool 
with a fresh breeze blowing, and talked to a very charming 
Portuguese gentleman, very different from the Portuguese 
generally met with in Africa. He was tall and handsome 
with courtly manners, intelligent and widely travelled, 
speaking English with deliberation yet correctly. He was 
an engineer and had been educated at King’s College, and 
his first wife, he said, was English. We were not surprised 
that an English girl had married him, and his one adored 
daughter had married an Englishman and called herself 
“* English ’—all this he told us with the naive frankness of 
southern races. One particularly attractive sidelight on his 
character was his devotion to a little mongrel that he had 
rescued from ill-treatment on some journey. 

We drove out from Tete along the banks of the Zambesi 
some fifteen miles to see the Baroma Mission and on the 
road we saw a distressing sight. Working in the full blaze 
of the sun on the roads were gangs of women prisoners, many 
with babies on their backs, and many old women with shrivelled 
breasts and wrinkled faces, and the men in charge of the 
poor creatures carried—not guns, but—whips! Before the 
war the Baroma Mission had been a German one and the 
whole place was built on a large scale, with a vast church 
furnished in the usual tawdry manner of Southern European 
churches, and there was another institutional building for 
the work of the Mission and for the housing of probably 
fifty or more Fathers and lay brothers. The place was 
pathetically barren and inefficient. One little Father, un- 
washed and unshaven, was in charge of the whole place. 
I doubt if the Mission had had a spring cleaning or had done 
any real work since the German Fathers had gone. There 
was a “library” so-called, where musty books lay about 
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in drunken heaps, unread, uncared-for, some in good calf 
bindings. There was a “ workshop” and a “ blacksmith’s 
shop,” equally derelict and pre-war. The only sign of work 
we saw was two elderly natives who sat laboriously writing 
in a dusty room: there was no sign even of a garden. And 
all the time some twenty natives, apparently pupils, followed 
us round out of curiosity, without reprimand from the 
perfectly pleasant and smiling little priest. As one generally 
does in Spain after being shown a monastery I offered the 
priest half a crown “for the Mission,” but he wouldn’t hear 
of accepting it. Instead, he loaded our cars up with paw-paws. 

There was a singular absence of bird-life on this part of 
the Zambesi, excepting herons and stilts, but in the fields 
we saw those strange birds, the ground-hornbills, for which 
the natives have a superstitious reverence and which they 
never kill, and so they are extremely tame. It was Sir Harry 
Johnston who first sent one home to the Zoo. In South 
Africa the bird is called a “‘ turkey buzzard,” but it is neither 
a turkey nor a buzzard, although the bare red throat and 
size as it stalks about suggest a turkey. Unlike the other 
hornbills, which are fruit-eaters, the ground hornbill live 
on insects, lizards and small rodents, and they are said to 
attack snakes. The eggs are very difficult to find. 

We crossed the Zambesi on the pontoon propelled by 
twenty-seven natives as the motor-tug was still out of order. 
This took us nearly an hour, and then we started off on a long 


hot drive through dry country, but well wooded, with here 
and there a tree in full leaf. Most of the trees were waiting 
for the miracle of the rain which transforms the bushveld 
almost in an hour to fairyland, but bringing with it, besides, 
mosquitoes and malaria, when no white man travels except 
from necessity. We had been warned not to stop during our 
transit through this country because it was a tsetse fly belt, 
but these instructions we forgot, to my sorrow. It wasn’t 
the tsetse fly, however, who attacked me; it was the buffalo- 
bean, which I am sure is worse in its immediate effects. 
Feeling the excessive heat we agreed to stop and rest for 
half an hour, and on getting out of the car I thought I would 
squat under a shady tree some ten yards from the road. 
To reach this tree I had to cut my way through thick 
undergrowth and I had just began to press down the weeds 
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and grasses with my feet when I drew back. ‘“‘ Heavens! 
I don’t know what it is, but Pll go mad in a minute!” I 
cried. ‘“‘ My legs and arms are one burning fiery furnace of 
itchiness.”’ I sat down, feeling I could scream, and pulled 
off my stockings, calling for some Milton and ointment for 
bites that I had in the car. 


“It’s the buffalo-bean,” said Robert. ‘I forgot to warn 
you. It drove our men nearly mad in East Africa during the 
War—they used to hold the victim down and rub him with 
sand to stop the irritation.” 


Looking for this tropical pest we saw, twining round the 
stems of other plants, a velvety brown bean, like a hairy 
caterpillar. When touched it disperses invisible hairs in all 
directions. Frantically I rubbed and groaned for an hour 
before I felt like a normal human being. My companions 
did their best to appear sympathetic, but I think they really 
thought I was making an unnecessary fuss and behaving with 
an undignified lack of self-control. 


Other queer things were growing there. Once at the Cape 
from a friend’s garden we had been given “ jelly melons,” 
small spiky melons with a green jelly-like fruit inside, having 
a pleasant taste, and we were told they grew wild in the tropics. 
Here, then, was the fruit growing by the roadside. We cut 
it open—yes, just like what we had eaten at the Cape. One 
taste was enough—bitter fruit, indeed! “‘I thought there 
must be some snag about it,” said Robert, “‘ or the natives 
wouldn’t have left any by the roadside.” We afterwards 
learnt that there is a poisonous variety of jelly melon. 


The bird-life seen by the way was much the same as in 
Southern Rhodesia—white-browed weaver-finches, hoopoes, 
hornbills, glossy starlings, rollers, bush chats. Once we 
frightened a flock of crested guinea fowl and another time we 
startled an assembly of vultures busy at the roadside. An 
interesting bird that rose up from the roadside and flopped 
away with low flight into the forest was the white-browed 
coucal, in appearance very like the Burchell’s coucal or vlei 
lourie, but distinguished by a conspicuous white eyebrow. 
The curious notes are the same in both species. Sir Harry 
Johnston has described them thus :— 
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but no musical notation yet invented can adequately express 
the notes of a bird. Certainly no piano can. The flute and 
piccolo come nearest to the voices of birds. This coucal, 
rare in the South, is fairly common in East Africa. 

On our return journey we spent another night at Tete in 
the efficient German hotel with taps that produced real water. 
Crossing the Zambesi on the pontoon, which was propelled 
this time by shackled but cheerful prisoners, I noticed the 
pratincoles—fascinating rather dove-like little birds—flying 
from rock to rock just as described by Alexander. “ This 
species (Emin’s pratincole) is distributed in small colonies 
along the river above Tete ; small islands of sand interspersed 
with rock are favourite resorts; on the smooth portions of 
these rocks these graceful little birds were to be observed 
throughout the day in squatting positions basking in the heat 
of the sun. They evince little fear, and if driven from their 
retreat they fly away a short distance, to return again and 
alight on the rocks like so many swallows. . . .” 

At Tete we made enquiries about the road marked on our 
maps between Tete and Umtali in Southern Rhodesia, a 
distance of 277 miles. Was it possible, and could we find a 
resting-place on the way? Yes, the road wasn’t impossible 
and at Vila Gouveia we would find a rest-house. So off we 
went next morning, my daughter and myself, saying good-bye 
to the other members of our party. In the light of later 
knowledge we did a foolish and foolhardy thing, so foolish 
that if the worst had happened we should hardly have 
deserved sympathy. 

Our first adventure happened twenty miles from Tete, 
when we had to cross the Luanya—or part of it—on a pontoon. 
The pontoon could only take us over the deepest part; 
beyond that on the soft sand where the water was too shallow 
for the pontoon there were basket-work strips laid down, 
and on the further side the bank rose abruptly. Just at this 
spot a hammerkop trying to swallow a frog attracted our atten- 
tion, and just as the daughter at the wheel was changing gear 
for the ascent up the steep bank the back wheels skidded and 
sank in the sand nearly to the hub. After unloading 
our luggage, it took twelve natives nearly an hour’s 
pushing and pulling to get us out, and those black 
strangers worked with a will, quite enjoying, I think, the 
little excitement. 

The surface of the road beyond this, excepting some four 
miles of sand, was tolerably good, but the road for the most 
part was a succession of ups and downs, and whenever we 
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plunged down there was a rickety bridge of loose logs covered 
with earth, sometimes with alarming gaps in the logs, and 
sometimes the bridges had been washed away altogether so 
that we had to leap into the dry bed of the stream. These 
leaps and bounds were too much for our car, and at a distance 
of fifty miles from Vila Gouveia we broke a front spring— 
rattle, rattle, rattle, we heard. Going back we picked up 
three leaves. Now this wasn’t pleasant, for we were in 
practically uninhabited country—not even a native village 
to resort to if we were unable to go further, the reason of 
this being, we were told later, that the country was so over- 
run with elephants that natives could not grow crops. We 
saw none, but there were traces of them all along the road. 
Neither of us felt too happy with the possibility of having to 
spend a night on the road, but we kept our fears to ourselves 
and crawled on at 23 miles an hour, the steering wheel 
vibrating ominously. At sunset we did reach Vila Gouveia, 
only to find that the Portuguese rest-house was not available, 
for the proprietor had gone off for a day or two and locked 
the place up. We were in a quandary, but the gods that 
invariably befriend one on the veld came to our rescue in the 
shape of the Assistant District Commissioner, a charming 
Portuguese gentleman speaking excellent English, who said 
he would be delighted to put us up for the night. There 
seemed to be no alternative and we accepted gratefully. His 
wife, he explained, who was a doctor and had been a Scottish 
medical missionary at Blantyre, was “at home” with the 
children—“ home” meaning Edinburgh. He was a perfect 
host and a delightful personality, lively and entertaining, with 
charming manners, and we spent a most pleasant evening, 
learning much about Portuguese East Africa and its adminis- 
tration. The Governor, he said, had been on tour the 
previous week and had ordered the District Commissioner to 
see that proper concrete bridges were put up in place of the 
present death-traps. Also, he said that Portugal was sending 
out 10,000 troops as a precaution in the event of repercussions 
from Abyssinia. Vila Gouveia is the administrative centre 
of a large district. It is attractively situated on a plateau 
backed by a line of green-clad hills and on the east stretched 
a wide bush-covered plain. There were some half a dozen 
houses all told and an Indian store (all the storekeepers in 
Nyasaland and Portuguese territory seem to be Indians). 
There were rows upon rows of orange, paw-paw and mango- 
trees in front of our host’s house, and a few minutes’ walk 
from the house was a lovely clear stream with alluring pools 
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and ferngrown banks—it might have been Devonshire. In 
the large trees above there were innumerable bulbuls and 
doves, but the only rarish bird was the Hartlaub’s 
bush shrike, black with a conspicuous yellow patch on 
its wings. 

Our kind host had directed his native chauffeur to fix up 
our spring with the assistance of wire, but we hadn’t gone five 
miles on our way next morning when an ominious clitter- 
clatter told us the wire had given way, so again we crawled 
on uneasily, hoping for the best. The country seemed to be 
less in the wilds than the day before, for there were a few 
Portuguese farms and mealie-lands. We crossed the Pungwe 
River on a pontoon, this time without difficulty. It was a 
lovely bit of clear, deep water with green vegetation dipping 
over. Eventually we crossed and recrossed the railways of 
the Beira-Umtali Line, which is run by the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways. At a station called Vanduzi, with a ganger’s cottage 
gay with flowers, we fell in with a fair-haired, freckled young 
railway electrician and told him of our plight. He looked 
at the broken spring and said: ‘‘ You can’t go on to Umtali 
with this. Ill see what I can do,” and with English efficiency 
he got his native mechanic, tools and wire (railway wire !), 
and tackled the job himself—a really nice boy. Not being 
able to contribute anything to the situation I wandered off 
_ to look for birds and the first I saw was one I had looked for 
unsuccessfully in Nyasaland, the bird described in the South 
African Museum as the Angola plantain eater, the blue-black 
lourie with red wings, which seems to be the least known of 
all the louries and yet of plumage the most striking. Sir 
Harry Johnston is not quite as appreciative as he might be 
of this glorious bird. He saw it eating bananas and its 
manners were not exactly refined. 

We had another fifty miles to go and when the car was 
ready we were warned on no account to drive faster than 25 
miles an hour. The country was wild and mountainous, 
but the railway line and the Portuguese farms gave us a feeling 
of security. Coming to the border, we passed through a little 
town which might have been a little bit of Portugal itself 
dumped on the veld. Great was our relief when we found 
ourselves in Umtali in a comfortable hotel and left our car 
in the hands of a Scot who knew all there was to know about 
broken springs—having kept a garage in Rhodesia for a 
few years. 


MADELINE ALSTON, 
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THE CouUNTRY OF SIBELIUS 


THE music of Sibelius is a supreme expression of a Finnish 
culture that is two or three thousand years old. Although 
the Finns have only been a politically organized nation since 
1918, have only had a written language for two centuries, 
only began to be conscious of their nationality when Gabriel 
Porthan wrote about their folk poems in 1776, they have 
never ceased to have a fine tradition of tales, songs and music, 
tale and music going hand in hand. 

The tales were handed orally from one generation of men, 
called Runo-singers, to another, and were only written down 
by Lonnrét in 1849, who called this unique national epic 
the Kalevala. These stories were chanted to the accom- 
paniment of the kantele, one of the most primitive European 
musical instruments, in every village, every farm, every hut 
all over the land. In the summer, which is so bright and 
beautiful, men and women work unbelievably hard to get a 
living from the country which they call Suomi, the land of 
marshes. Topelius said: “God gave us no riches, no good 
land, no minerals, no jewels, but he did give us water to 
reflect the sky, islands in the water on which to rest and a 
wealth of flowers to make the earth smile.” But in the long, 
cold, dark winter Finns have all listened to the songs of their 
heroes, to music, to rhymes which take away evil and bring 
good. These folk tales are not principally about war, but 
tell of man’s relation to man, his conquest of the earth, his 
mystical and poetical feeling for nature. 

Sibelius, like every Finn for these thousands of years, 
grew up in this old culture. When he was only twenty-one 
he made music about Lemminkainen, that gay gallant of the 
north whom all the women loved; of Kullervo, the man of 
tragedy ; of the land of Karelia where, even to-day, there 
still lives the last of the illiterate but learned Runo-singers 
and a few men who can play the 2,000-year-old kantele. 
In recent years Sibelius has passed from the expression of 
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the dramatic side of the old culture to a poetry and mysticism 
which is both old and new. 

It was necessary to go to far Karelia, to villages only a 
few miles from the Russian frontier, to see the relics of the old 
life which is the basis of Sibelius’ music. There, at the end 
of a dirt track, was a one-storied building of squared logs, 
grey because unpainted, the spaces between filled with 
sphagnum moss. That was the home of Timo Lipista, 
a player of the kantele, a singer of old stories. A sloping 
path led to a small dark room and that to the great 
Tupa, or living room. There were two bright places in it: 
on one side was an immense whitewashed stove and on the 
other a clean towel, embroidered with Hyvaa huenela (“ Good 
morning ’’) hung in front of the family towel. 

Timo was out, but his wife, children of many ages and soon 
a few of the neighbours, received me gladly and kindly. 
They all shook hands. The wife felt it necessary and 
respectful to dress for her foreign guest, the first English 
person who had ever been in the district. Her toilet was 
slight, for she merely had to wash her hands and put on a 
clean kerchief. But what a difference that little square of 
clean cotton material made to the shabby woman! In that 
district hands are washed in water which falls from a suspended 
wooden bowl, a spout at one or both sides. The bowl is 
tipped. The water flows. It is a primitive tap. The soap 
had been made by Mrs. Lipista from the potash of burnt 
wood and the poorer fat of an animal killed in the autumn. It 
wasn’t good, but it cleaned. When the wife was tidy, she 
busied herself by taking large rye loaves from the oven, using 
a very long, flat, wooden spatula. 

At last Timo arrived. He was an old man, stooping, his 
eyes red-rimmed, his hands shaking, the nails knocked out of 
shape, the joints enlarged. He had been working hard, was 
covered with perspiration. His trousers were thick with 
mud at the knees and one of his feet was bleeding from a 
fresh cut. But how happy he was to have a stranger for 
audience ! 

His wife led me to a tiny, disorderly room, where clothes 
were hanging upon wooden pegs, that I might be present at 
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the dressing of the bard. Finland does not suffer from our 
modesties. She took off his shirt, sodden from his labours, 
and put on a white garment, something like a Russian blouse, 
which was the bardic costume. It was embroidered around 
the wrists and neck with a geometrical design. The wife 
had woven the material, the daughters made the embroidery. 
Thus, they, too, contributed to the entertainment. The 
old man reached down his kantele from a rafter, sat on a 
stool by the window and asked me to sit opposite to him. 
He had made the instrument himself, partly of birch, partly 
of alder. He had carved the tuning key in wood and had it 
copied, in iron, by a village smith. He sat in silence, staring 
hard with eyes from which the sight was rapidly going. 
“This is the song of the birch tree from which I cut the 
wood,” and he began to play a sad little tune, his trembling 
hands becoming steady as they touched the strings. He 


stopped and spoke. 
** Now I will chant the rune of how Vainamoinen made his 
new kantele. 


“* Out of what did he construct it ? 
Chiefly from the great pike’s jawbones, 
Whence obtained he pegs to suit it ? 
Of the teeth of pike he made them ; 
Out of what were harpstrings fashioned ? 
From the hairs of the deman’s gelding. 
Played the aged Vainamoinen. 
Nothing was there in the forest 
Which upon four feet were running, 
Or upon their legs were hopping, 

And which came not near to listen, 
Came not to rejoice and wonder. 

And the birds of air assembled, 

Those upon two wings that raise them, 
Backwards sailing, forwards sailing, 
And with all their speed came flying, 
Swift to listen to the music, 

All in wonder and rejoicing. 

And the smallest of the finches, 

All the twittering birds assembled, 
Singing birds flocked round by hundreds, 
And in thousands they assembled 

In the air and heard delighted, 

And alighted on his shoulders, 
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All rejoicing in the patriarch 
And in Vainamoinen’s playing.’ ”’ 

[From the Kalevala.] 

The wife, the children and the neighbours stood by the 
door listening. They had been listening to this rune all 
their lives, but it was still miraculous : it did not seem strange 
to them that beasts, birds, fish, even earthworms, were quiet 
to listen to the singing. 

Timo sat still for some minutes before he began to play 
a gay tune. 

“‘ Those are the bells of Valamo Monastery. I once went 
on a pilgrimage to the saints who are buried there. Each time 
I play I go on another pilgrimage.”” It seemed as though he 
would never stop, but none of the peasants were bored. 

In the same district, but some miles away, lived Akuliina, 
the Last of the Magic Tellers, who knew hundreds of runes, 
handed down through many generations, which she repeated 
vividly, dramatically, in order to cure people, quiet the baby, 
solve love’s problems, protect everything on the farm. 

She was eighty, toothless, thin, and, at that moment, 
bedridden, as she had recently fallen and wounded her leg. 
Around her head was twisted a piece of dark blue material, 
over that a rather soiled kerchief. She was lying on a mattress 
filled with rye straw, wearing her shabby day clothes, covered 
with a blanket of woven rags. She was old, she was in pain, 
but how alive she was. Her blue eyes were sunk in her head, 
but they shone like the water in the deep wells that are in the 
garden of every Finnish home. And her worn, sun-browned 
hands were strong. She held my hand tight when we met and, 
to emphasize a line of a poem, struck my arm sharply, took 
hard hold of my knee. The movements of her hands, the 
loudness or softness of her voice lent rhythm to the old lines, 
but it was the expression of her eyes that made her incanta- 
tions real. She believed in them. Daily all her adult life 
she had said some of them. Many others believed in them, 
too. 

First she sang of how to cure Swollen Hands and Joints. 
She told of how an ill man who was suffering greatly made a 
tour through the world, seeking help. First he went to Water, 
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but that was no use, then to the Sauna, but even this Finnish 
bath had no effect, although magic words had been said over 
the water, over the fire, over the heated stones, over the bunch 
of birch leaves. The man then begged the help of the Holy 
Virgin. She called upon the Bees, who went from flower to 
flower collecting honey. This they brought to Akuliina, and 
out of it she prepared a medicine which cured this man 
and any others who had the same illness. 

Akuliina then recited how a girl could find love. She must 
go to the Sauna, where the Magic Teller has heated the 
stones and water with magic words, where the Vasts, usually 
a bunch of birch branches used for massage, has been made of 
nine different flowers. When the bath is over the girl must 
rinse herself in fresh water perfumed with herbs gathered by 
the woman, and then put on clean clothes. 

“When all is finished ' 
Fair she’ll be and sweet, 
Her face, her hair, her body 
Fresh as dawn, 
Beautiful as spring, 
Rich as a harvest ripened by a golden sun. 
Then will a lover come 
And deep love too, 
For in her he will find, 
The promise of each year’s beginning, 
The fulfilment and the comfort of its close.” [Trans. O. A. M.-H.] 

Akuliina learnt this story, like all the others, from women 
who had also been Magic Tellers. She can neither read nor 
write. Next followed a rune on how a parent or rival may 
separate two lovers. 

Fill a bottle with water, add salt to it and leave it in the 
well for three days. This Akuliina called the Eye Well, 
because to be wholesome the water should be so clear that 
you can see your eye in it as you lean over to let down the 
bucket, and also, the water, like an eye, comes into the light 
and shines upon men. Such similes as these are not used only 
for special occasions, but are part of the language of the daily 
life of the Finns. With this bottle you must walk three 
times round the lovers and three times between. Akuliina 
was sure of the result, if, and she gave a quaint guttural 
laugh, if only you can catch them together. 
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Throughout the recitation the daughter-in-law, dressed 
like a Russian peasant, in high boots, a kerchief over her 
head, had been washing cups and saucers in a brown pottery 
bowl, very thick, very irregularly made by a bad potter. 
She walked backwards and forwards to the great stove, 
lifting the lids of pots, stirring, with a home-made wooden 
spoon, a thick soup. The long irregular planks of the floor 
creaked, shook, as she moved. Another son put wood on the 
fire at intervals, a grandchild, barefooted, turned in its seat 
and killed flies on the window-pane. High on the rafters 
were the runners of a sled, a few dresses, two loaves of rye 
bread burnt on one side. The runes that men had been 
saying for thousands of years filled the great tupa with their 
regular rhythm, while the sounds that were an expression of 
daily life and daily needs made an irregular accompaniment. 
Man the race and man the individual were there together. 

The daughter made Russian tea at a table in the corner 
and put out a dish of the coffee cake that modern school 
teaching has added to the old life. 

“Drink every drop,” said a Finn, “for if you don’t it 
would be so rude that everyone would know about it for 
miles around, and talk about it for years, for no foreigner 
has ever been here before.” 

When I had shaken hands with Akuliina and was nearly 
at the door, she called me back. 

“T want to sing you the rune for your cows.” 

“* Don’t tell her you have no cows,” said the Finn hastily, 
“‘ for she cannot conceive a life in which people do not have 
them, always near, a daily necessity, almost personal friends.” 

The old woman leant over the edge of the bed, took hold 
of my knee with one hand, used the other to emphasize her 
points, as, with twinkling eyes, lips that smiled although they 
covered toothless gums, she said the Magic Rune which pro- 
tected the cows, when, after their seven or eight months in 
the stables, they went out into the woods where snow was 
fast disappearing and green leaves and bright flowers were 
fast growing— 

“ Far away the cows must wander 

Far from the warm barn, 
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Where all the cold winter 

They have been guarded, 

As carefully as children 

Even as carefully as grandchildren. 

Oh wind take care of them 

Oh pine trees shelter them 

Oh fir trees make the way soft with your needles 
Oh birch trees reach down your tender leaves. 
Grey clouds give shelter from too strong a sun, 
Sky send out strength and light, 

Winds, trees, clouds, sky, 

Make the roots and the berries grow fast and juicy 
That the bears may eat them 

Instead of the cows that are our life.” [Trans. O. A. M.-H.] 


Akuliina looked up with an air of confidence, for she knew 
that my cows would be all right. For the first time in her 
life she had protected cows that were far away, her power 
had gone out to the ends of the earth. She had forgotten 
the sore on her leg, the rhubarb leaf with which she had 
bound it, the bottle of boracic water that came from the 
chemist, that strange man who was taking her place yet 
sang no songs. 

I turned at the door. I saw an old woman, a poor woman, 
an ill woman, a triumphantly smiling woman, and I knew 
that she was a great woman. Perhaps by now she is dead, 
but that smile will live as long as I who write, perhaps as 
long as you who read. 

A few days later I was in the village, not far from 
Helsinki, where Sibelius lives. His home is almost completely 
hidden by trees, for he desires to work undisturbed. When 
he was only thirty-two, in 1897, the Finnish Government 
gave him a life grant so that he might work in calm and 
freedom. Such a gift would have been a miracle in any 
other country, but in Finland it was only the natural expression 
of an immensely old culture in which not the select few 
but in which every individual had shared. 


O. A. 
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As the sparks flew upwards, my father went to the Engadine 
on the first of September. As each August drew to a close, 
his many devoted patients resigned themselves to the grey 
prospect of supporting life without Dr. Kidd for six long 
weeks. For as a consulting physician, his name was a household 
word in many families of a bygone London. There was even 
a myth that no patient ever knew where he was hiding, 
though they had a curious habit of turning up on any spot 
he happened to be occupying. Fortunately, the Swiss 
medical laws intervened to save him from treating their 
disorders, possibly it was why he chose that country for his 
long holiday. 

The Engadine certainly was a fine hiding ground in the 
nineteenth century, when it took three or four days to reach 
it comfortably ; the last behind the diligence horses. As we 
children grew into our teens, one or two would be added to the 
party for “going abroad’”’—magical expression—but their 
election was another of the mysteries beloved of my Irish 
father and joyously entered into by my young English mother : 
in spirit both were young. 

On a late August evening of 1895, the party seated round 
our dinner table was in a state of seething excitement, as the 
tremendous secret was still withheld. My smaller sister and 
I sat on either side of Father, calmly munching pears, as they 
who expect nothing, when it broke upon us that we too were 
to go to Switzerland for the first time with our elder brethren, 
leaving the mere babies to the milder joys of Broadstairs. 

A week later, the large oval-topped cane trunks and bulg- 
ing Gladstone bags were packed, and, together with that 
indispensable Victorian horror—the holdall---were taken to 
the station on top of a four-wheeler with the family wedged 
inside, while Father and Mother brought up the rear in a 
hansom cab. Suitcases had not yet materialised in the first- 
class brain which was destined to make travelling mankind 
its eternal debtor; very funny that pile of luggage would 
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look to modern eyes, smart as it seemed to us. The smoky 
glass vault of the original Charing Cross Station, which grew 
tired and fell down suddenly, shortly after, appeared an 
Aladdin’s palace on that fine September morning, forty years 
ago. And, as the train shot out of the Sevenoaks tunnel into 
the Otford Valley, with its oasthouses and chalky fields 
pearly tinted in the early sunlight, the Kentish landscape held 
a new and strange beauty as the introduction to foreign lands. 

At Dover, the porters seized our hand baggage and hustled 
us on to the waiting boat, but Father held on tightly to his 
black doctor’s bag, out of which the bottles and pill boxes had 
been cleared to make room for a tin kettle and willow pattern 
cups for the sacred rite of tea-making in the train ; for the 
Europe of my youth was considered incapable of producing 
a single cup of good tea ! He had also left his top hat, complete 
with the wooden stethoscope which always inhabited it, 
behind with the cares of his practice ; and, as he paced the 
deck in a large black sombrero and Shetland scarf tucked 
cosily under his grey beard, he looked to my adoring eyes so 
superior to other children’s young fathers, that I intolerantly 
pitied other fathers’ children. His blue eyes, which had never 
in seventy years lost their youth, were twinkling at the 
excitement of my younger sister—‘‘ the duchess.” 

The boys next rushed us away to the refreshing scene of 
filling up the hold with the luggage in the rough and ready 
manner which obtained before monster cranes with mys- 
terious claws were introduced, or ever the first motor-car 
was swung over a ship’s side. The boxes and bags were sent 
flying down a long wooden shute by sailors stationed on the 
pier into the adept hands of others waiting below. Occasionally 
the tempo varied, and a delightful crash ensued but, on the 
whole, it was a surprisingly swift and sure process. 

We cast off and were soon exchanging old King Lear’s 
cliff for Cap Blanc Nez. The steamer executed an elaborate 
turning movement and we backed into Calais Harbour, while 
the captain shouted real French sentences down the speaking 
tube to the engine room ; we were clearly abroad at last ! 

Mother roused in her deck chair, delighted to find that her 
dreaded enemy—sea-sickness—had evaded her on this 
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passage. <A gang of blue-bloused garrulous little men began 
hurling themselves down the gangway, and two of them soon 
covered themselves absurdly with our hand luggage on straps, 
and led us swiftly past the gendarmes with their fixed 
bayonets ; romantic figures, which I would gladly have ad- 
mired longer. We whizzed through the douwane in no time, for 
Father had a certain magnificent way with him, which gentled 
even those natural enemies of mankind—the douwaniers. He 
had even been known to make a present of disputed food- 
stuffs to them, leaving them gaping and vanquished. 

And now, at the door of the palatial restaurant, a naval 
officer-looking gentleman, decorated with yards of gold lace, 
stood frantically ringing an enormous dinner bell and calling 
out at intervals—“ tventy minutes for loncheon.” What a 
“Joncheon”’ it was too; roast chicken strangely allied to 
watercress, yards of French bread, and mashed potatoes of 
such superlative whiteness and sloppiness. 


The “ tventy ’” minutes over, Father and Mother entered 
their sleeping car, but the younger and brisker portion of the 
party, as the “‘ duchess” cheekily named our quintet, were 
to travel more economically, and, as they certainly considered, 
more amusingly. We climbed into a compartment delight- 
fully upholstered in grey wool, and decorated with white 
anti-macassars. It contained, besides a pungent smell, later 


_ identified as garlic, a small Frenchman with a barbe Napo- 


leon III, who shut both windows firmly and swiftly, with a 
decided implication that we were to begin as we were going 
on. Fortunately he passed out of our lives at Abbeville, for 
his muttered remarks were entirely beyond our comprehension 
and were clearly not friendly to youth of such exuberance as 
ours. It was the first blow to what I considered a reasonable 
acquaintance with his language. 

A cry from the all-wise Mary brought us all to the left- 
hand window to behold the steep roof and slender spire of 
Amiens Cathedral. Father came tramping along the platform 
as we waited in the station, and told us that Mr. Ruskin had 
compared Amiens to the Gospel of Love. The words of the 
wise are indeed as goads, for that chance remark from a father 
who was always worth listening to, sent me exploring on a 
happy pilgrimage through “ Modern Painters” and “ The 
Seven Lamps” not long after. Further, they induced my 
sister, on a later occasion, to take a flying leap on to the 
platform and embark in a fiacre on a mad career to view the 
West Front, while her train waited twelve minutes in the 
station. Father now descended from the clouds to which 
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the winged words of Ruskin or his peers could always lift him, 
to buy “ madeleines” from a charming old lady in a white 
coif and black crossover shawl. We were terribly afraid he 
would be left behind when the train started, but Father was 
not the sort of person trains ever left high and dry. He 
marched sedately back to his wagon-lit, taking me and the 
“duchess ” with him to share in the excitement of making 
tea on a spirit lamp placed perilously on the floor of the 
compartment. The tea was brewed in the kettle, and Mother 
said it was delicious ; privately I thought it terribly strong, 
but I held my peace and concentrated on the madeleines, 
which were incomparably the best cakes we had ever tasted. 


Back in our own carriage, we turned our eyes to the thrill- 
ing new landscape, which grew ever more strange to our 
Kentish eyes. The rolling fields without hedges were giving 
way to plains and tall rows of poplars, as spellbound, we 
watched flat-bottomed barges with whole families and dogs 
galore on deck, threading the long straight canals. We 
passed Laon, with its cathedral looming above the railway, 
and stopped at Chalons, where again an excited bell-ringer 
stood, inviting us to an even swifter repast than our “ tventy ” 
minutes’ ‘“loncheon.” If memory does not deceive, four 
courses were whisked on and off the table in the space of ten 
minutes, while I made my first contact with vin ordinaire in 
carafes which would have merely held water in my native land. 


The meal ended and we boarded our train once more, but 
with darkness rapidly setting in, had sorrowfully to turn in. 
Mary brought out rugs, cushions and toilet articles from the 
mysterious recesses of the holdall ; it held so much furniture 
and was such a rambling concern that from thenceforth it 
became affectionately known as the “ Old Hall.” I elected to 
sleep full length upon the floor, spurred thereto by the advice 
of an aunt, who, having climbed Mont Blanc, was considered 
as the doyenne of travellers. She was a true Spartan I 
decided when I woke up after an hour or two, very stiff and 
monstrously cold, to creep into a place on the seat beside my 
sisters and sleep upright. 

A new thrill arose when we crossed the frontier at Delle 
and were turned out on to the platform by the customs 
officials and by the light of a few oil lamps. I felt a hoary 
traveller now, as the boys pushed a way through the crowd 
of shivering passengers to a long trestle table, where stout, 
shawled maidens with long, flaxen pigtails down their backs, 
were dispensing coffee. Do they still serve cafe au lait in 
basins instead of cups at that station, I wonder? If not, 
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the world must be a distinctly poorer place for any children 
journeying that way to-day. 

There was no sleep in me after.that heavenly meal ; be- 
sides, the hills had grown in the night, and as a dim light 
appeared in the East, I kept my eyes skinned for any sight of 
snow on the heights. A turbulent river began to accompany 
us, and I was determined not to miss the Rhine. I saw that 
noble river in full majesty from the balcony of the Three Kings 
at Basle on the homeward journey, but we only stayed long 
enough on this second morning of my grand tour, to take our 
petit dejewner in the station restaurant, and change trains for 
Zurich. Arriving there at midday, we drove to the Hotel 
Baur au Lac, a delightful place, where you could lean out of 
the windows and watch the trout swimming past the walls in 
the clear stream which ran into the lake. 

We had trout for lunch—blue trout—though it looked 
brown enough. Father created much diversion by trying his 
rather sketchy German on the waiter. He was a wonderful 
classical scholar, and could quote Horace and Virgil, on an 
Irish Quaker school education, to the devastation of my 
Wykhamist brothers, but modern languages he always treated 
to a rich Irish brogue. He wanted a favourite roll of Siamese 
twin shape, but to his repetitions of Kayser brrud the 
waiter only vouchsafed bread and cheese, till Mother inter- 
vened with a superior accent. I expect that roll is no longer 
called after the Kaiser of ill fame; probably it masquerades 
as Hitler brod to- day. 

After a bathe in the lake next morning, we travelled in 
the funny little train which was very like the crazy electric 
tram which used to run under the old Chain Pier at Brighton. 
Like that, it had an open platform at either end of the 
carriages, on which we delighted to stand and watch the 
mountains coming nearer and nearer as we crawled quite 
noticeably uphill to Thusis, where we again spent the night. 
It was Thursday, and at dinner I and the duchess were 
introduced to the delicious iced pudding or bombe, which 
for some inscrutable reason appeared in the nineteenth 
century at every table @héte in Europe on Thursdays and 
Sundays. Again I wonder if the custom still obtains and 
what is the reason of such uniformity ? 

Next morning, after the usual despairing struggle to 
pack and shape up the “ Old Hall” tolerably, we stood in 
the great yard of the Post Hotel, where a scene of indescrib- 
able activity and excitement was taking place. Horses 
were being put in to a choice collection of einspanners, 
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while three or four heavy diligences were taking in 
their luggage and passengers. Each of these had, besides 
the well-like main body, a banquette in front and a 
coupé behind. In wet weather when the hoods were 
closed, it resembled a weird conglomeration of all the well 
known carriages of my native land rolled into one, and all 
of an out size. 

Father and Mother, who had a passion for driving in the 
coupé, squeezed the duchess between them, while the 
boys mounted the banquette; I found myself seated 
with Mary in the well along with three stout Germans— 
father, mother and grown-up daughter. We started slowly 
up the pass, the road zig-zagging above steep slopes densely 
planted with pine trees and below the rocky mountains 
where the trees grew ever more sparsely and on which wooden 
chalets stood here and there at unbelievable heights above 
our tracks. For the first time I realised the feats which 
plodding mankind could achieve against the forces of nature. 
The Germans looked friendly, and on the fruits of one year’s 
intensive teaching by a fierce and forcible “ Fraulein,” I 
plunged boldly into conversation with them. It is a plunge 
I have never regretted, for it taught me that a little know- 
ledge is not a dangerous thing, but certainly in the case of 
languages, a means to vastly heightened enjoyment of foreign 
travel. We mutually admired the fields purple with the 
crocus like schnee bliime and, after a struggle with the 
word giftig, assisted by a lively and entertaining panto- 
mime of the German Frau in a death throe, I am unable, 
while life lasts, to forget that it means poisonous. Then it 
appeared that Fraulein was quite as gifted as myself—had 
actually read an English book. There was another long 
struggle ; it was Mary who brightly translated the curious 
sounds which Fraulein was making, to the admiration of her 
parents, into “The Light That Failed.” Honours were 
easy once more. We exchanged compliments for an hour 
or two and then the strain began to tell. Besides, I had 
discovered that the boys were no longer on the Banquette, 
but were walking ahead of the toiling horses. I hope I said 
Auf Wiedersehen; anyway, I opened the door and 
jumped down on to the road and away. I had never wanted 
to be a girl, and my place was always, if humanly possible, 
with my adored brothers. It was definitely so on this day of 
days, for until we reached the head of the Julia Pass, the 
diligence saw us no more. We took short cuts up grassy 
slopes, leaving the diligence far below us; we hailed many 
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cheery haymakers cutting their absurdly short second crop 
and carrying it on their shoulders in immense sacking bundles ; 
we caught grasshoppers with which the fields were teeming 
and released them quickly to share in our ecstasy ; we heard 
the haunting song of cowbells and stood on the parapets of 
narrow stone bridges to watch the tumbling streams churning 
through rocky gorges far below us. In the afternoon we 
reached the lonely summit of the pass, an hour ahead of our 
diligence. The boys showed me two granite pillars, which 
mark the passage of Julius Cesar and his legions over the 
Alps. We stood and dreamed there for a while, for we had 
been brought up to share Father’s passion for History, and 
I was still enough of a child to enter into vivid possession of 
ages long gone—a blissful secret city of the soul, which 
becomes ever harder to enter as years roll on. 

We had acquired tremendous appetites by the march 
uphill, but were able to whet them on the delicious coffee 
and home-made sponge cake, which always seemed to abound 
in the most lonely hostelries in Switzerland, like Manna in 
the Wilderness. 

The diligence arrived in due course and, my German 
friends having alighted earlier, I was glad to be promoted 
to the banquette and to transfer my linguistic talents 
to the driver, who was making the most wonderful explosions 


_by cracking his whip as he cheered fresh horses on to the 


exciting drive down into the Engadine valley. We dashed 
round one hairpin bend after another, the brake making an 
excruciating noise on the wheels, and I soon fell silent as the 
twilight grew and the wild grandeur of the mountains took 
my senses in thrall. I had never been in lonely places before. 
At length the fantastically lovely chain of lakes burst into 
sight—Sils, Campfer, Silva Plana and San Moritz—gleaming 
in the waning light. 

It was dark when we reached the Post at Samaden and 
alighted. Three or four miles uphill drive in einspanners 
took us to Pontresina, where even I was glad to sink into one 
of the luxurious feather beds at the Hotel Roseg. 

Early in the morning I looked out of my window and 
there, at last, had my vision of a lovely range of snow moun- 
tains, rosy in the dawn, in striking contrast to the cold blue 
glacier below. Pitz Roseg, Pitz Corvatch, Pitz Palu—I was 
soon to know all those glittering peaks by name, and one 
at least, I should climb. It was hard to realise that I was 
standing more than a mile above the sea at that moment. 

There followed a fortnight of breathless excitement, when 
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the sun seemed always to shine and the crisp air exhilarated 
us to endless feats of walking and climbing. After we had 
been down to the village cobbler and our boots bristled 
with real climbing nails, had bought long alpenstocks and 
ascended the nearer griinalps, we spent a whole day 
exploring the Morteratsch Glacier, ably shepherded by the 
genial picture collector—Alexander Young. He was an 
enthusiast, at a ripe age, for the health-giving properties of 
glacier air, though past climbing days, and as regular a 
frequenter of the Engadine as my father. He liked to have 
a party not less than forty strong for these outings and 
wandered about the flat ice before the icefalls began, rather 
as if he had been taking a stroll on the rocks at Ramsgate. 
His picnics were certainly great fun, though quite unorthodox 
from the real climbers’ point of view. 


Of these last, there were many and faithful, who came 
year by year to Pontresina. We loved to stand and admire 
them every evening as they clustered about a certain low 
stone wall, near the Kronen Hotel, on which sat smoking 
the grand bearded figures of the famous guides—Hans Grass 
and Christian Grass. Beside those patriarchal grizzled 
brothers sat lesser Grasses—Hans Christian Grass and 
Christian Hans Grass, with a selection of Peters, Pauls and 
Johanns. We had a game of seeing who could sing a string 
of their names without leaving out one, as we ate our lunch 
on some lonely mountain slope to the accompaniment of the 
cowbells, and were delighted when we found the card of a 
new Grass, improbably named Florian, in a bottle on the 
top of a rock peak. 


Chief of all the climbers in the confidences of Hans and 
Christian were the serious and bearded brothers Wainwright 
—John, Ben and Bob. They knew the peaks almost as well 
as the guides and far too well to climb without a trusted 
Grass or two. An adventure of theirs had grown into a 
legend and made them heroes in our young eyes. Years 
before, they had set out to climb Pitz Palu with two guides. 
This mountain had three distinct peaks connected by a 
long narrow arréte, and forms at that point the boundary 
between Switzerland and Italy. Unfortunately one of the 
guides slipped over the arréte on the Swiss side, dropping 
his ice-axe and dragging two of the Wainwrights with him. 
With great presence of mind, the remaining brother and 
the rear guide flung themselves into Italy, and, for nearly 
an hour, the party, linked by one rope, hung in two separate 
countries, until, after the loss of another ice-axe, the erring 
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guide succeeded in catching the last remaining one and was 
able to cut steps and haul the party out of their alarming 
predicament. 


With what reverence did we accept an invitation to cross 
the Diavolezza Pass with one of these heroes and there, on 
a moraine, I picked my first edelweiz and saw that wonder 
of colour—the blue gentian. 

A lesser, if more mirth-giving figure, was a certain gigantic 
doctor, who had invented an all-felt boot, which he claimed 
to be vastly superior to nails for climbing. As he rolled on 
his soft pads towards the Guides’ wall of an evening, pipes 
would be withdrawn from bearded lips and a murmur of 
der kémische Englander would go round. No persuasion 
nor even an offer of a free pair of felt boots could ever persuade 
one of those wise men to test the doctor’s thesis either on 
snow or rock. The burly enthusiast, however, tempted 
Providence on many a climb without coming to grief. On 
a later occasion I watched my brother nearly hurled to 
death by him. While climbing the Zwei Schwestern, he 
insisted on negotiating a perilous rocky roof with Hugh, 
while I and the trusty guide pushed comfortably up the regula- 
tion route. Never can I forget those awful moments while I 
watched, from my safe cleft, the felt boots slipping and 
sliding on the smooth rocks, with my beloved brother roped 
to their owner. The guide Schmidt let forth a stream of 
gutteral Teutonic imprecations into his beard, till at last 
the lighthearted giant rejoined us, calmly singing a song of 
his student days at Heidelberg—Mein Vater ist ein grosser 
liebe Mann. “So is mine,” I reflected, ‘‘ but he would have 
something to say to you, if he knew what you had been 
doing with his son at the tail of your rope.” We never told 
——we wished to climb again. 

Schmidt, our guide, kindly announced that I could climb 
“like a gemse,” which was so pleasing to my fond parents, 
that I was allowed to do a snow climb. On a dark morning 
at three o’clock, we were knocked up by the boots; soaped 
our thick stockings and drew on our chilly boots. An 
einspanner awaited us with Schmidt and off we went to the 
conquest of Pitz Corvatch. The thrill of that first snow 
climb is with me yet and returns at any time with the scent 
of dawn. We encountered a heavy snowstorm when half an 
hour from the summit, and Schmidt wanted to turn back. 
We implored him to wait a little, and he indulgently allowed 
us to stand in our tracks and will the storm to pass over. 
It did! We lunched on the summit with our backs to a 
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sunbaked rock which alone stood out of the snow, and watched 
our soaked boots drying at an incredible pace. Schmidt 
pointed out Monte Rosa, eighty miles away, overtopping 
a magical sea of snow-capped mountains ; that hour I spent 
12,000 feet above the sea has always seemed to hold centuries 
of joyous living. Was there just the suspicion of the swiftness 
of life’s passing as we had regretfully to descend ? Perhaps ; 
but if so, the coffee and cake and the St. Bernard puppies 
at the restaurant, at the foot of the Roseg Glacier, soon 
dispelled the cloud. And always, after any climb, there was 
the jolly drive down the valley in an einspanner, best of all 
swift, low carriages. 

It was a wonderful time and ended, as all journeys should, 
by going home another way. Father hired a carriage and 
we drove by Tirano down to Bormio in Italy, where we 
spent a day bathing in a rocky pool where hot water bubbled 
out of the earth. A day’s driving followed, over the Stelvio 
Pass—the highest road in Europe. It was cold up there 
and Father’s kettle came into action, while he talked to the 
Romantsch speaking inhabitants of the hospice in jovial 
Latin and put my supposed gift of tongues to shame. 

We spent a rainy Sunday at Trafoi in a pleasing atmo- 
sphere of beer and song at the Post Hotel, on whose walls 
hung wonderful oleographs of the Emperor Franz Josef 
and his ill-fated wife Elisabeth. Then we drove down into the 
plains and for many kilometres along tree-shaded roads, in 
the Autumn heat, to Meran. I have never eaten so many 
grapes as in that amazing town of vineyards and dainty 
castles perched on “stage” rocks. Alas, the railway had 
found us again and our week of driving behind post horses 
was over—never to return. We had been in five foreign 
countries—a matter for boasting to our stay-at-home school- 
fellows. 

By Innsbruck and Basle we travelled to Paris, where I 
have a vivid memory of seeing Pasteur lying in state in 
Notre Dame. What the world had lost, Father, who had 
known him and Lister, could tell us. 

Father and Mother were going on to Biarritz ; we home to 
school. Mother looked a little anxious as they saw us into 
the train at the Gare du Nord, but Father, as usual, rose to 
the occasion, with a mot, which became thereafter the 
password of the entire family. 

“ Boys,” he said, “‘ have simple faith—and—always give 
the porter a shilling.” 

MarGaReET 
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AMERICAN ENCOUNTER 


THE American is a friendly soul. If, late at night, you drive 
up to the outskirts of a small mid-desert town, and unwittingly 
pitch your tent on the carefully tended fairway of a golf 
course, the caretaker will approach as you get up next morning 
—and invite you to use the clubhouse washroom. The 
American is also an avid conversationalist. The frozen-faced 
reserve of an English railway-carriage is entirely foreign to 
him ; he has no use even for such tepid conventional overtures 
as “ Good-morning,” “How do you do?” or small talk 
about the weather. He (or she) will begin with a smiling 
“ Hello,” and end with a grateful “It’s been nice talking to 
you.” Particularly stimulating to his sociable instinct is the 
sight of an “ out-of-state’ number-plate. If you tour the 
South-West, as we did last summer, in a car registered in 
Massachusetts, you are greeted by every stranger with the 
hearty salutation—so charmingly quaint at first, so infuriat- 
ingly inane at the hundredth hearing :—‘‘ You-all are a long 
ways from home, aren’t you?” And if, as so often happens 
in that land of fluid labour, the stranger is himself an exile 
from the Bay State, no power on earth will prevent him from 
“* getting acquainted.” Once, as we were humming along at 
a steady forty-five down a crowded six-lane Los Angeles 
boulevarde, a huge lorry came roaring up alongside, and we 
we almost startled from our seats by a bellow from the 
driver’s cab: “‘ Boston!” Peter, being a Harvardman, and 
used to this sort of thing, replied in kind: “‘ Cambridge!” 
And thereafter, in defiance of the din and hazards of the 
traffic, we were treated to a running fire of eager questions 
and nostalgic reminiscences. 

For the American is at all times anxious to tell the story of 
his life. . . 

From San Francisco northwards the Redwood Highway 
winds for hundreds of miles through undulating pine-woods 
and groves of gigantic sequoia trees. We were nearing the 
end of this tortuous stretch of road, and hoping}toJmake up 
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time on the long, fast straights of the Oregon plain, so as to 
reach Portland before the Post office closed. As we overtook 
a battered saloon its driver hooted and signalled to us, whether 
in greeting or in protest, we could not tell ; so, being pressed 
for time, we waved and passed on. Some ten minutes later, 
however, when we had slowed down to negotiate a twisty 
bit of road, we heard the same insistent hoot behind us, and 
saw the ancient crate skidding spectacularly round the last 
bend, its driver gesticulating frantically with one hand. 

After some argument among ourselves we drew in at the 
side of the road. The vintage saloon slithered to a standstill 
diagonally across our bows, and from it emerged a large, fat 
man with a beam of triumph on his flushed and sun-burned 
face, mopping with a gaudy handkerchief the trickles of 
perspiration that dripped on to his unbuttoned shirt. 

“Where’re you from, Mass.?” he called out as he 
approached. ‘Gee! Id a tough time catching up with 
you fellers.”’ 

** Well, now—”’ Peter hesitated, for at such times he 
was shy of revealing his British nationality or even his Harvard 
Fellowship. “I’ve been living at Cambridge— ”’ 

“Cambridge! That’s no answer. Where in Cambridge ? 
D’ye know, I stopped a guy only yesterday—spotted his Mass. 
plate, y’understand—‘ Where’re you from, Mass. ?’ I says. 
‘ Cambridge,’ he says. ‘ That’s no answer,’ I says, ‘ where in 
Cambridge ?’ ‘Thurton Avenue,’ he says. ‘ But where in 
Thurton Avenue ? ’ I says. And d’ye know that guy lived 
right next door to my brother Elmer. Number 648. What 
d’ye know about that ? I said, for that guy to tell Elmer he’d 
met up with Dan. That’s me—Dan W. Donavan.” 

He paused and looked at us expectantly. We introduced 
ourselves and shook hands. The American horror of anony- 
mity was appeased. 

“How do you get by without number-plates ?”’ asked 
Ben. ‘ Are you a G-man or something ? ” 

** Aw, that’s not my reg’lar car. Mine was smashed by a 
truck last week. The insurance company are getting me a 
new one, and threw this in to keep me going. It’s not worth 
registering ; I’m well-known around here—if I get a ticket I 
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can have it fixed. I’m in the insurance racket, you know ; 
making good money, too: a hundred per—some weeks a 
hundred fifty. Sure, you can make good money out here. 
Not like in Boston. Ida nice little practice in Boston—I’m a 
physician reelly, you know—but I had to quit. Case of 
abortion. Mind you, they’d no evidence against me—not 
what you’d call evidence—but they suspended me for a year. 
Then I got a dry-goods business in Los Angeles : seconds linen. 
I knew the guy that had it—nice feller—good business head, 
too, but a sport : chased the dames, you know, and that costs 
money in Los Angeles. One day he asked me to loan him 
$500. His mother-in-law told me she’d guarantee it, but she 
wouldn’t loan it herself because he mightn’t pay it back to 
her. Well, I said, ‘O.K.’, on condition he took out $10,000 
of life insurance in my name, and I fixed it so he paid back 
the $500 less the premiums. And d’ye know, the day after 
he paid me the last dollar he ran his car over a bridge and 
got killed. What d’ye know about that ?” 

We made appropriate murmurs, and Peter glanced at 
his watch. ‘“‘ And then his secretary came to me and says, 
‘See here, Mr. Donavan, this business is yours, reelly "—she’d 
a job to lose, y’understand—‘ You pulled it out of the red,’ 
she says, ‘ and it’s been run in your name ever since.’ And 
d’ye know, I went over the books and found it had; and a 
nice little business it looked, so I took it over. I married the 
girl, too—got four kids now. Mike—that’s the eldest— 
he’s in the movie business, on the production side ; making 
nice money, too. He started way down, and couldn’t seem 
to get ahead at first. ‘ You know how it is, Pop,’ he says, 
‘It’s all drag in this racket.’ So I had him write a letter to 
an actor he was thick with—I dictated it—saying how he 
was fixed. Next week he got his start, and from then on 
everything was hunkydory. It was that letter did it. Mike 
used to be one of the scows, but now he’s one of the ‘ Its.’ ” 

More appreciative comments were made, and Peter 
switched on the engine. But Dan W. was a sticker. There 
followed a glowing account of the career of his eldest daughter, 
Sheila, who had been to college and had “‘ the foundation,” 
and was now a “ currier”’ on Santa Catalina Island, earning 
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sixty per. When he paused for breath Ben hastily remarked 
how pleased we were to have met him, while Peter pressed the 
starter and whispered under cover of the exhaust note: “‘ There 
are two more brats yet. We've got to move.” But then it 
occurred to our voluble friend that he had been rudely mono- 
polising the conversation, and he interrupted our farewells 
to enquire about Massachusetts and our homes. 

“Well, you see,” replied Ben uneasily, “as a matter of 
fact— ”’ (here Peter got into gear)—“ we’re just tourists, from 
England.” 

“ English, are you!’ Dan W. Donavan started forward, 
with a new gleam of excitement in his eyes. But it was too 
late. With a violent swerve round the battered saloon, our 
roadster was demonstrating its outstanding powers of accelera- 
tion through the gears. As we sped onward beneath the 
towering colonnades of redwoods, we caught a last glimpse of 
the portly figure gazing after us from the middle of the road, 
bursting with frustrated friendliness. And over the rising 
hum of our engine we heard his last hearty bellow: “ Say, 
fellers, that’s a reel King you’ve got over there ! ” 


DEREK SENIOR. 
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“MYSTERY” ANIMALS OF JUNGLE AND 
FOREST 


A BIG-GAME hunter was once sent to an African village to 
investigate the story of raids which were being made on stock 
and human beings by an unknown animal. The headman 
described the beast as ‘“‘ half like a man and half like a huge, 
ape-faced bird and you may know it at once from its fearful 
howling roar.” 

About twenty-five miles from the village was a forest 
and the hunter was of the opinion that it was here that the 
unknown beast had its lair. It was impossible to search the 
forest but it was decided to find out if anything crossed a 
certain area which lay between the forest and the stricken 
village. A sandy track was made and then swept clean and 
smooth, so that even the smallest animal could not walk over 
it without leaving its trail. The hunter then returned to 
his tent and went to bed. 

He was awakened in the early hours of the morning by 
an alarmed growl from his dog. Before he could get out of 
bed there was a sudden commotion in the tent, the sound of 
an awful howl and a dying yelp from his dog. There followed 
the thud, thud, thud of some huge beast making off. The 
unknown animal had claimed another victim. 

On the sandy track they found footprints. They were 
four times as big as a man’s and showed the imprint of three 
large clawed toes. According to the hunter no lion ever 
boasted such a paw as that of the monster which had made 
that terrifying spoor. 

From the description given by the natives and from his 
own observations of its footprints the hunter was of the 
opinion that this particular ‘“‘ mystery animal” was the 
chimiset or Nandi Bear. As this is, perhaps, the most 
notorious of all those queer beasts which have, so far, eluded 
capture or the collector’s gun, let us glance at the evidence 
for believing in its existence. 

In the first place, although the cautious naturalist views 
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its existence with suspicion (one of them wrote to me recently : 
“such animals as the Nandi Bear and the like find little 
favour in our eyes”’), men who have spent their lives in the 
African wilds are far less incredulous. Selous, perhaps the 
greatest of all African hunters, believed in it; Captain 
Pitman, the Game Warden of the Uganda Protectorate, 
believes that a few specimens may still be roaming in the 
forests, and Captain Blayney Percival, who was for twenty- 
three years Game Ranger in Kenya, says: “I do but assert 
my belief that some strange animal lurks in the Nandi forest, 
awaiting discovery and a name.” 

According to natives the Nandi Bear is a night prowler 
and as it is a forest dweller as well it is not surprising that 
it is rarely seen. But it has been sighted on more than one 
occasion by white hunters. Two observers who saw one at 
a distance of thirty yards described it as having “all the 
appearances of a bear, head long and pointed, with small 
ears. The colour was dark and, perhaps, brindled. The 
forequarters were thickly furred, also the four legs, but 
the hindquarters were comparatively smooth.” 

A man in Uganda once set a poisoned trap for hyenas. 
On going down to examine it he found a strange animal, 
three times the size of a hyena, lying dead near the poisoned 
meat. The head resembled a bear and the skin was a 
yellowish brown. An old witch-doctor who was consulted 
declared it was not a hyena, but he did not know the name 
of it. A photograph was taken, but this was subsequently 
lost. Fame still awaits the man who brings in a Nandi 
Bear, alive or dead. 

A queer story was told to a Cape Town journalist by a 
well-known South African hunter, Mr. F. Grobler, after he 
had made a trip into the interior. He told of a weird monster 
known among the natives of the Dilolo swamps in Angola 


as a “ chepekwe.” 

‘“‘ T think it is a member of the dinosaur family,” he said. 
“Its weight would be about four tons and it attacks rhino, 
hippo and elephants. Hunters have heard the chepekwe 
devouring a dead rhino—crushing the bones and tearing 
out huge lumps of meat. It has the head and tail of a lizard. 


A German scientist has photographed it. I went to the 
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swamps in search of it; but the natives told me it was 
extremely rare and I could not locate the monster. Never- 
theless I am convinced the chepekwe does exist. Here is 
the photograph.”” The photograph was published in the 
Cape Argus and a controversy was started in the corre- 
spondence columns. It is significant that most of the experts 
admitted the possibility that there might still exist in the 
remote swamps of the tropics some relics of a prehistoric age ! 

It is worth noting here that stories of the queer creatures 
seen sporting in their waters are told of most of the great 
African lakes. Among the Hottentots along the banks of 
the Orange River the story of a strange reptile which they 
call the “ groot slang ”’ is often heard. Officers of the Victoria 
Nyanza steamers have described a long-necked “ prehistoric ” 
beast seen in the lake, while the Barotses of the Zambesi 
declare they have encountered a monster which they call 
the “ Great One.” White hunters who went in search of it 
returned with a report that they had found a five-foot long 
footprint in the wet mud. 

The King of the Barotse claimed to have seen a huge beast 
in the marshes of his land and he was so impressed that he 
sent an official report to the British Government. He 
claimed that it had a “ head like a snake, making a huge 
track in the reeds as large as a full-sized wagon would make 
were its wheels removed.” Then there is the monster of Lake 
Edward, called by the natives “ Irizima.”” It is declared to 
have a hippo’s legs, an elephant’s trunk and a lizard’s head. 
A man who trekked up from the Cape and plunged into the 
Congo forests to bring it back dead or alive swore that he 
saw it tearing its way through the reeds of a swamp and he 
declared it was none other than a brontosaurus—a monster 
ten times as big as an elephant. Unfortunately, he came 
back without it. 

I wonder if this was the same monster which was reported 
by a man named Lepage while on a hunting expedition in 
the Belgian Congo in 1920. 

“While on a hunting expedition he encountered an extraordinary 
monster which might have stepped out of the picture pages of a book 
on the Miocene era. Aroused from its centuries of sanctity, it snorted 
and charged. Lepage fired wildly. But as the beast still came on 
he turned and fled. 

“ Before long he noticed that it had abandoned the chase. He 
examined the monster at leisure through his binoculars. Subsequently, 
he described it as about twenty-four feet in length, with a short horn 
above the nostrils and a long pointed snout, also with tusk-like horns. 
On its shoulders it possessed a scaly hump and the front feet appeared 
to resemble those of a horse, the hind hoofs being cloven.” 
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But it is not from Africa alone that these strange reports 
of “mystery animals” are received. To quote Joseph 
Delmont, who spent a life-time in collecting wild animals for 
the zoos of Europe: ‘‘ Even to-day there are in every part 
of the world inaccessible areas where there certainly exist 
wild creatures unknown to naturalists.” He mentions par- 
ticularly the scaled rhino of Java. This beast has twice been 
shot in the fever-ridden swamps which constitute its home 
but, so far, no living specimen has been captured. 

Some forty years ago a traveller in Patagonia found some 
remains of the Mylodon, or Giant Sloth, which were in such 
good condition that Sir Ray Lankester, who was then head 
of the Natural History Museum, declared that they must 
have come from animals which were living until quite recent 
times. He even admitted the possibility that in some of the 
unexplored regions of this locality a few of these great beasts, 
which grew to a length of eighteen feet or more and weighed 
many tons, might still be in existence ! 

Turning to Australia we find that more than one man who 
has penetrated the wastes of the West, usually in search of 
gold, has returned with a tale of a Giant Kangaroo standing 
fifteen feet high. It is conceivable that not only does this 
beast exist in those Western wilds but others also of which 
science has not yet heard, for already this island continent 
has produced animals which are found nowhere else in the 
world. And now, lest what has been written should appear 
far-fetched and incredible, let us take a brief survey of animals 
which, within quite recent times, have been made known to 
civilisation. One of the most important of these is the 
Okapi, discovered by Sir Harry Johnston in 1900. Like the 
giraffe, it has paired hoofs and a long neck and, on account 
of its coloration, looks as if it had escaped from a jigsaw 
Z00. 
Then there is the new species of hunting leopard which 
was captured in Rhodesia only a few years ago, the Bongo, 
which was regarded as a myth for years but has now been 
captured in Kenya by Col. Percy Smith; the Mountain 
Bushbuck, the giant forest-hog (a specimen of which has 
recently been captured by Mr. Gandar Dower) and the 
strange hyena-like creature sent home from Uganda in 1931. 

Writing in 1905, the then Director of the Natural History 
Museum declared that the quagga, which looks like a cross 
between an okapi and a zebra, was extinct. It is only about 
a year ago that a small herd of these animals was identified 
in a remote corner of South-West Africa. And if creatures 
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which the naturalists of yesteryear declared to be extinct 
are still roaming in little-known regions, may it not also be 
that in still more inaccessible parts of the world animals 
exist which would give a respectable naturalist the shock of 
his life were he to come face to face with them ? 


Frank W. LANE. 


It will interest our readers to see the following letter 
from the great game hunter, Major H. C. Maydon, to the 
author of the foregoing article :— 


Your letter and the enclosed cutting interest me enormously and I 
only wish that I could help you with references ; but although I have heard 
these yarns time and again in Africa, I have never collected or noted the 
names of the tellers. 

Do I believe them ? Of course, why not ? I add 50 per cent. for native 
exaggeration but I believe there is more than “ something ” in them. 

I met a man, an old hunter-prospector, once in Livingstone, Rhodesia, 
who swore that he had seen a water monster in Lake Mweru and had studied 
its tracks. I have heard of the Lau often enough. I knew a man in Kenya 
who swore that he had shot at a Nandi Bear. 

The writer of the article from Chambers obviously knows his Africa 
and speaks from long experience. I see nothing to doubt in his narrative, 
even if, maybe, he writes with his tongue in his cheek. 

Why, then, has no one yet seen any of these beasts in the flesh for 
certain? Or brought one to bag? Because they are forest or swamp 
dwellers. How many people have seen a bongo or a giant forest hog, or a 
yellow-backed duiker ? and yet they are not excessively rare. Black leopards 
are quite common in one small district of Abyssinia and yet few are seen. 
The Abyssinian Mountain Nyala was only discovered some thirty years 
ago. Possibly many of these “ mystery” beasts have been actually seen 
by white men by chance, men too ignorant of game and beasts to even 
know that they were mysteries. More than half of the white men I have 
met in Africa do not even know the names of the different common species. 

I wish I could help you more with facts. Pitman wrote a book called 
A Game Warden and His Charges which might be useful. J'wenty Years on 
Lake Bangweolo, published by the Field, might help. ‘‘ Mystery ” beasts 
are like ghosts ; it is hard to meet the first-hand informant but I should be 
sad not to believe in them. Half the joy of Africa would be lost. 

I have never met a mystery beast myself but my old shooting diaries 
are full of queries, “What was it?” If you see something queer that 
catches your eye, your first instinct is not to shoot but to watch it and 
find out what it is. One thing is certain, none of my mysteries were 
monsters and none waited for better acquaintance ; just queer. 

Who was it wrote “ out of Africa always something new”? Well, he 
was no fool and he is still right. 

Perhaps the hunting dogs in the Libyan desert, 200 miles from any 
water, gave me the greatest shock. One minute I was riding a camel over 
lifeless desert and the next I had a pack of a dozen queer-looking, hyena- 
shaped dogs trotting at my heels. Peace or War? Natural curiosity 
actually. Then I saw them hunt a gazelle under my nose. But, after all, 
several parties have seen these wild dogs by now; their mystery has 
evaporated. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


THE General Assembly has come and gone, and Edinburgh 
is now engaged in busy preparations for the royal visit in 
July. Formerly, one would have written “‘ General Assem- 
blies,” but now that the two great Scottish Churches are 
united in one national Zion there is lacking the element of 
rivalry which used to distinguish and enliven the ecclesiastical 
scene. It is true that the Free Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church of Scotland also hold General Assemblies, 
but these bodies are now mere shadows of once great names. 
The all-embracing Kirk stands without a rival, except possibly 
that of Rome. This comparative absence of warring sects 
may mean either that Scots are becoming more reasonable in 
their religious outlook, or merely that they are growing more 
apathetic ; and old-stagers have been heard to deplore the 
absence of that theological rancour which is the true hall- 
mark of religious controversy. Mr. Leacock will have to go 
elsewhere to find a theological disputation in which one of 
the parties struck the other on the temple with an oatcake 
so that he died, for upholding the heresy that damnation 
could only be achieved by works, and not by faith. Mean- 
time, the social side of the Assembly was no less brilliant than 
usual. Lord Kinnaird makes an ideal High Commissioner, 
whose sincerity in the discharge of his high office is evident for 
all to see. As soon as he vacated the Palace of Holyrood- 
house, preparations began for the coming visit of the King and 
Queen. Much satisfaction followed the announcement that 
their Majesties would be accompanied by the little Princesses, 
and it is clear that they all will have a hearty welcome. The 
published programme of engagements, strenuous enough in 
all conscience, indicates that the King and Queen will still be 
able to have some time to themselves, and it may be hoped 
that they may be allowed to live more as if they were in 
residence at Windsor than to have to engage in the ceaseless 
round of public activities which has been the feature of earlier 
State visits to Scotland. Obviously they are entitled to all 
the peace compatible with their position after the strenuous 
times of the Coronation, and Scottish people will realise that 
a comparatively restful time on their first visit will be an 
encouragement to the King and Queen to acquire a habit 
which all North of the Tweed hope that they will—that of 
regular State visits to their Scottish capital. 
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HILLHEAD 

To the miniature “ General Election ” following upon the 
Coronation honours and the Government reshuffle Scotland 
contributed only one constituency. Sir Robert Horne’s 
elevation to a viscounty created a vacancy in the Hillhead 
division of Glasgow, which returned him to Parliament in 
1918 and has been faithful to him through all the vicissitudes 
of the intervening elections. In recent years Sir Robert’s 
attendances in the House of Commons have necessarily been 
sporadic, for in addition to a full-time job as chairman of the 
Great Western Railway he enjoys a plethora of directorships 
whose claims are naturally more absorbing than the division 
lobbies. There is no reason why his speeches as a kindly 
critic of the present Government should not continue in the 
exalted atmosphere of the Lords to attract the same attention 
as they did in the House of Commons, and to exercise the 
same influence, the extent of which is perhaps a matter for 
legitimate difference of opinion. Hillhead being a suburban 
and largely “residential” area and having throughout its 
existence returned a Unionist, was presumed to be a safe 
seat. Accordingly there was no lack of aspirants to sit in 
it. Many local politicians were both eligible and anxious 
to have the honour of representing their fellow-citizens, and 
when it was known that party headquarters wanted to bring 
in an “ outsider,” a foreigner from Edinburgh forty miles 
away, the cry was raised of “a Glasgow man for Glasgow,” 
and dark mutterings were heard about the caucus and the 
flouting of local opinion. In the end of the day, however, 
commonsense prevailed, and Mr. J. 8. C. Reid, the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, was adopted as Unionist candidate. 
Mr. Reid was a member of last Parliament, and was out- 
standing among the Scottish private members as an able 
debater and keen student of politics, with special knowledge 
on housing and agriculture. It was a keen disappointment 
to his friends when he unexpectedly lost his seat in Falkirk 
Burghs at the last election, and he has been without one 
since, although Solicitor-General since June of last year. Sir 
Robert Horne had a two-to-one majority in 1935, in a straight 
fight against a Socialist opponent. It was soon clear that 
Mr. Reid’s contest was to be a more elaborate one. The 
women’s organisations in the constituency determined to 
find an independent woman candidate, on the odd ground 
that women voters greatly outnumber men voters in Hillhead. 
The Liberals determined to find a candidate, and show that 
the great revival had now begun. After a good deal of chatter 
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nothing came of either of these movements, but in spite of 
these abstentions the Solicitor-General found himself on 
nomination day with no fewer than three opponents. Mr. 
Gilbert McAllister stood as a Socialist. Mr. John M. Mac- 
Cormick as a Scottish Nationalist, and Mr. David Black 
described himself as a Liberal Unionist, and an Independent. 
It was an unusually short campaign, lasting only ten days in 
all, and for the most part it followed not unexpected lines. 
Mr. Reid, as was to be expected, presented the Government 
case with force and lucidity. He found himself at the outset 
in a mildly ludicrous difficulty. Glasgow business men were 
not backward in the outcry against the wicked N.D.C., and 
Mr. Reid, as a loyal member of the Government, was unflinch- 
ing in its support, declaring that he would resign office if he 
did not believe in the principle which it embodied. Unfor- 
tunately, while the Solicitor-General was nailing the N.D.C. 
colours to the mast the Captain was busily engaged elsewhere 
in scuttling the ship. But to the philosophic mind there is 
nothing more peculiar in that than in the wild enthusiasm 
with which Members of Parliament in every party alike were 
meantime greeting the announcement that a tax which could 
not in any circumstances bring in more than £2,500,000 to the 
Exchequer in the current year was to be replaced by a 
“simple ”’ impost of ten times that amount. Mr. McAllister 
trod the dreary treadmill of “ profiteering in armaments,” 
and professed to uphold the cause of peace, which the wicked 
Tory Government had so often betrayed. Mr. MacCormick 
endeavoured, with a surprising degree of success, to make 
Scottish nationalism the big issue of the by-election, which, 
it should be noted, was fought at a time of year when many 
of Glasgow’s citizens are on holiday and those who are not 
are least inclined to be interested in politics. He told 
the tale of all the boons which would accrue to Scotland from 
the legislation (largely unspecified) which would be passed by 
a Scots parliament. Mr. Reid challenged his Nationalist 
opponent to name a single measure which a national legislature 
could pass and which it was impossible to obtain at West- 
minster. The only answers discernible amid a mass of 
Nationalist oratory were a Rating Bill and a Forth Road 
Bridge Bill. The first could be had any day at Westminster 
if Scottish local authorities could agree on what they wanted ; 
the second, it may be hoped, even a Scots parliament would 
have the sense not to pass. If it did, Scotland, economically 
severed from England, could not possibly pay for the bridge. 
Comic relief and little else was provided at the election by 
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Mr. Black. Contenting himself with spasmodic tours of the 
constituency in a loud-speaker van, he held only one indoor 
meeting, which was attended by six men and five women. 
This only showed, said Mr. Black, how sensible he had been 
not to hold any other meetings. His policy was that of 
Liberal Unionism, which needed in these days a degree of 
explanation which Mr. Black was apparently not prepared 
to give, and of rating reform, to which he had devoted much 
time in the past. It was never supposed that Mr. Black 
would save his deposit, although it was fervently hoped that 
Mr. MacCormick would establish a Nationalist record by 
saving his. 

The result was very much what might be expected, in con- 
ditions where only 56 per cent. of the electors took the trouble 
to go to the poll: 


Reid ... 12,539 
McAllister ... 6,202 
Unionist majority over Socialist , .... 6,337 


It will thus be seen that Mr. MacCormick preserved intact 
the Nationalist record by forfeiting his deposit. Scottish 
Nationalism is not a “national” movement at all, and 
happily does not seem likely to become one. It is at present 
the hobby of a small mutual admiration society, and all 
sensible Scots trust that it will never be anything else. The 
Solicitor-General is to be congratulated in preserving, at a 
by-election, the two-to-one ratio of Sir Robert Horne at a 
general election, and the House of Commons is to be congratu- 
lated on the return of a vigorous and forceful personality. 


THE Empire EXHIBITION ON WATER 

Preparations even more intensive are going on for the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow next year, and it may be 
hoped that its promoters will take advantage of the awful 
warning afforded by Paris in 1937. ‘Timed to open on May 1, 
the great Exposition in the first week of June had hardly 
anything to show except the Soviet and German Pavilions, 
and the promptitude of these governments was due entirely 
to their autocratic disregard of such democratic organisations 
as trades unions and their rules. Our national punctilio in 
these matters was illustrated by the deplorable unreadiness 
of the British pavilion, but it was at least a relief to find the 
bar in operation before that of other nations, and perspiring 
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waiters were busily engaged in serving French beer from a 
British buttery to thirsty crowds whose feet had been sadly 
tortured on the unbuilt “roads” of the Exhibition. It is 
strange that the British section should have nothing but a 
restaurant in Paris, because in Glasgow a possibly strong and 
certainly vocal body of public opinion insists that the Empire 
Exhibition should have everything except a restaurant. By 
this of course is meant (what all civilised persons mean by a 
restaurant) one with a licence. The difficulty raised by the 
Exhibition being located in a so-called “dry area” has 
not yet been solved. Glasgow Corporation seems perhaps 
appropriately to be in perpetual hot water about the “ drink 
problem.” By a self-denying ordinance no exciseable drink 
is provided at corporation feasts, and on the occasion of the 
Colonial Premiers’ visit some criticism was heard of this 
policy which, it was plainly suggested, is not only ascetic but 
inhospitable. In spite of this it seems unlikely that the ban 
will be lifted. On the other hand, commonsense will probably 
suggest that a little yielding in the extremist attitude will be 
essential if the Exhibition is to be a financial success, and the 
citizens of Pollokshields will enjoy for a short summer the 
privilege of buying a drink within their own boundaries 
instead of having, as at present, to send for it into other 
wards. 
Smr ALEXANDER GRANT 

The death of Sir Alexander Grant removes from Scottish 
life one of its most interesting figures and possibly its most 
generous benefactor. Starting without any advantages of 
birth or wealth, he made his way to the head of an enormous 
business and became the wealthiest man in the country. His 
whole career in that regard is a triumphant refutation of the 
silly Socialist idea that under the capitalist system boys 
without means or position do not get “an equal chance.” In 
that respect it resembles the parallel career of his lifelong 
friend Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, but, however friendly and 
helpful personally to Mr. MacDonald Sir Alexander may have 
been, he did not share his political views, for he was always a 
Conservative. But worldly success was not the only or 
indeed the most conspicuous feature of Sir Alexander Grant’s 
career. He was a real, natural “ giver,” and his great wealth 
only enables him to express more fully than others can do how 
pleasant a thing it was to him to go through life heaping 
benefactions on his fellows. His best-known gift was con- 
nected with the Advocates’ Library, now the National 
Library of Scotland. When the Faculty of Advocates pre- 
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sented their Library to the nation, Sir Alexander gave £100,000 
subsequently doubled, to enable the nation to accept the 
offer by providing a fund towards the Library’s running 
expenses. It is probable that had Sir Alexander been more 
fully aware of the history of the great Library which he 
was helping to endow he would gladly have given the endow- 
ment to the Faculty, and enabled them to continue to manage 
their own collection. As it is, the nation has gained little but 
the Advocates have lost much. This, however, was no 
isolated benefaction, and nearly every good cause in Scotland 
has reason to mourn Sir Alexander’s death. Presumably he 
was an extremely able and keen man of business, but on any- 
one who met him the first and predominant impression was 
one of unaffected simplicity and goodness of heart. He was a 
man of simple life and quiet tastes, and his one extravagance 
seemed to be the acquisition of golf club memberships. He 
confessed to being a member of over a hundred clubs. His 
favourites were in the North, and he will nowhere be more 
missed than at Nairn and Lossiemouth. At the time of 
Sir Alexander’s death crowds were thronging to see, in the 
National Portrait Gallery, the very handsome sets of plate, 
glass and napery which he had presented for use in Holyrood, 
and these magnificent examples of modern Scottish workman- 
ship will help to preserve the memory of a warm-hearted and 
generous Scot. 

THEAGES. 


SPORT 


WE were all saying a couple of days before the Derby that 
it was “‘ anybody’s race.” On the eve of the day amateur 
punters and backers had (as one of them said to me) 
‘“‘ reviewed the situation,” reaching the conclusion that, of 
the 21 runners, Le Ksar, Cash Book, Goya II, Pascal or 
one of half a dozen others might reach the post first if other 
horses were not in front! It will be perceived that I am 
no student of form, but my small bet went to Gainsborough 
Lass, whose odds at the final call-over (18-1) were at any 
rate better than those of Winnebar (150-1). The three first 
horses in the call-over were Cash Book (7-1), Le Ksar (8-1) 
and Perifox (19-2). Surprises were certain, and perhaps the 
biggest was the running second of Mrs. Nagle’s Sandsprite 
at 100-1, ridden by J. Crouch. The race was won by Mrs. 
G. B. Miller’s Mid-day Sun, ridden by Beary, a length and a 
half ahead of Sandsprite. The Aga Khan’s Le Grand Duc, 
ridden by Smirke, was third ; 100-7 was the winner's starting- 
price ; Le Grand Duc’s 100-9. The King and Queen, with 
Queen Mary, the Princess Royal, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, and the Duke and Duchess of Kent were present. 
The Coronation Derby was blessed with fine weather, and 
everybody—even the losers—seemed happy. The King and 
Queen also attended the Oaks, and visited the paddock to 
look at the starters before the race. Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
Exhibitionnist, ridden by Donoghue (it was this fine jockey’s 
first Oaks victory), was an easy winner by three lengths 
from Mr. F. W. Dennis’s Sweet Content, an outsider at 33-1. 
Lord Astor’s Sculpture (20-1) was a head behind. The 
winning price was 3-1. The weather was again all that it 
should be on Ladies’ Day. 

Royal Ascot opened on June 15 in fine weather, and no 
confections were spoiled by rain or mud (as has been known 
to happen). The morning air, however, had been “ nipping 
and eager.””’ The King and Queen with a royal party were 
present each day, and were loudly cheered as they drove in 
open landaus to the Royal Enclosure. Sir Abe Bailey’s 
Valerian won the Ascot Stakes and Mr. Middlemas’s Fairplay 
the Royal Hunt Cup on the second day. We should all have 
liked the King’s Fairey to have passed the post first in this 
Coronation year, but alas! he was unplaced. Thursday was, 
of course, the great day, when Lady Zia Wernher’s 
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Precipitation won the Gold Cup by two lengths from Sir 
Abe Bailey’s Cecil. Last year’s winner, Quashed, was third. 
A good day’s racing on the Friday ended a successful and 
entirely pleasant meeting. 


There has been (and is still happily going on) an abundance 
of good cricket, but there is no room here for analysis, 
interesting as it might be. But let us notice in passing 
Paynter’s great innings of 266 for Lancashire in the match 
at Old Trafford against Essex on June 10. Paynter already 
has to his credit a score of 208 against Northamptonshire 
in 1935. A day or two after these lines appear the New 
Zealanders will start (on June 26) their first Test Match in this 
country at Lord’s. The second will be at Manchester on July 
24, and the last at the Oval on August 14. The English team 
will be captained by R. W. V. Robins. The New Zealanders 
have not done too well yet, and suffered another defeat at 
the hands of the champions (Derbyshire) at Derby on June 8, 
losing by 202 runs. They were in for more trouble, too, at 
Worcester, where they were beaten by that county on June 11 
by 136 runs, despite a brilliant 134 not out by G. L. Weir. 
The champions, however, are not escaping altogether, for 
they were beaten by Yorkshire at Chesterfield on June 1 
by six wickets. 

A provisional programme has already been made out for 
the Australian tour in this country next year. Four-day 
Test Matches will be played at Nottingham, Lord’s, Man- 
chester and Leeds. The fifth, and last, match at the Oval 
will be fought to a finish if the match is a deciding one. 


The lawn tennis championships at Wimbledon opened 
on June 21, and much palpitation and dithering was set 
at rest by the result of the draw. The list of players is 
portentous (it would fill two pages of The National Review). 
All that it is possible to notice here is that Austin, 
G. P. Hughes, C. R. D. Tuckey, C. E. Hare, F. H. D. Wilde, 
D. W. Butler, Miss Round, Miss Stammers, Miss Hardwick, 
Miss James, Miss E. M. Dearman, Miss Ingram and Miss 
Whitmarsh have been nominated by the L.T.A. Council to 
represent Great Britain. The seeded players are Budge 
(U.S.A.), Von Cramm (Germany), Henkel (Germany), Austin, 
Grant (U.S.A.), Menzel (Czechoslovakia), McGrath (Australia), 
Parker (U.S.A.), Miss Jacobs (U.S.A.), Mrs. Sperling (Den- 
mark), Sefiorita Lizana (Chile), Miss Jedrzejowska (Poland), 
Miss Marble (U.S.A.), Mme. Mathieu (France), Miss Round, 
Miss Stammers, G. P. Hughes, Tuckey, Mako (U.S.A.), 
Crawford (Australia), Miss James, Miss Yorke, Miss Dearman, 
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Miss Ingram, Y. Petra (France), F. H. D. Wilde, Miss 
Whitmarsh and N. Farquharson (S. Africa). These will be 
playing either in men’s or women’s singles, doubles or mixed 
doubles. Austin had been beaten “most demnibly” by 
Budge in the London championships on grass at Queen’s Club 
on the previous Saturday (6—1, 6—2), but at Wimbledon on 
the Monday he beat G. L. Rogers, a giant Irishman, in the 
first round of the singles championship by 3—6, 8—6, 6—1, 
6—2. Menzel went down before Crawford (6—4, 7—9, 4—6, 
6—3, 6—4). For the moment that is all that can be said, 
but some exciting business is certainly ahead of us. 

At last we have a heavy-weight who is to be considered 
as a serious and perhaps successful contender for the world 
championship. Tommy Farr, Welshman, surprised every- 
body by beating Max Baer not so long ago. He sprang an 
even greater surprise at Harringay on June 15 when he 
knocked out Walter Neusel, the German, in the third round. 
He showed championship style in pose, boxing, fighting spirit 
and cool confidence. He is, in fact, our best hope for a 
generation. A world-championship match is brought nearer 
by his triumph over Neusel. A fight between the world 
heavy-weight champion, Braddock, and Joe Louis at Chicago 
on June 22 ended in a knock-out win for the coloured boxer in 
the eighth round. Farr will be lucky if he gets a chance ofa 
crack at the victor. But there is Schmeling, too, to be 
considered. It is said that he is anxious to meet Farr, and 
for Farr’s progress (I hope that it will not be interrupted) 
towards the pinnacle of heavy-weight fame it would be well 
if he could dispose of Schmeling before he met Louis or 
Braddock. They will meet at the White City, probably in 
August or September. The fighting game is full of financial 
manoeuvres and disappointments for aspirants, and I ho 
that Farr will not be thwarted in his undoubted claim to a 
contest for the great prize. 

The eyes of yachtsmen are upon Endeavour I and 
Endeavour II, both of which have been in practice in distant 
waters in preparation for the first race for America’s Cup on 
July 31. So far Mr. Sopwith has not decided which yacht he 
will nominate as challenger, but he must decide before 
June 30. | 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 


(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 
will be below the average amount. 

(6) That this deficiency will be general but least marked 
in the North of Scotland and most marked in the 
S.E. of England. 

(c) That England during the month of August—par- 
ticularly the S.Eastern districts—will be mainly 
responsible for the deficiency of the three months’ 
rainfall over the British Isles. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are 


(d) That during July there will be a deficiency of rain 
over most of the British Isles, the deficiency being 
most marked towards the N.W. and inappreciable 
over England. 

(e) That during the same month the total rainfall over 
the South of England will be very near the normal 
amount. 

(f) That the general deficiency will continue during 
August and that August will be an unusually dry 
month over the whole of England and Wales, more 
particularly so in the S.E. of England. (Normally 
the rainfall of the British Isles is higher in August 
than in any other of the first nine months of the year.) 

(g) That during August the deficiency of rain in the S.E. 
of England will, in many places, satisfy the accepted 
definition of “‘ absolute drought.” 

(h) That during September the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will be inappreciable in all parts 
of the British Isles. 

(i) That in the London area and S.E. of England August 
and September will, on the whole, be warm months 
with a mean temperature in excess of the normal 


figure. 
Remarks.—In a reliable London newspaper dated June 5 
we read that “‘ over a wide area in Kent, including . . . no 


measurable rain has fallen since May 22 when the fall was 
less than .03 of an inch. Failing rainfall in this area during 
the week-end, absolute drought will have set in—drought 
being defined as a period of 15 consecutive rainless days.” 


DuNBOYNE, 8.vi.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. } 


GREECE IN ASIA MINOR 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Sir,—I see that in some organs of the English Press a 
recent book in English from the pen of a Greek politician, 
Mr. A. Pallis, on the Asia Minor Greek Expedition, is extolled 
as the acme of impartiality. I hope you will allow me—I am 
not a politician, but I know something about the inner history 
—to disagree with this laudatory opinion. I, however, do 
not want to express doubts about the intention of Mr. Pallis 
to be impartial. Achievements do not always respond to 
intentions. 

I know that many people found fault with our expedition 
to Asia Minor, accusing Greece of having been driven by a 
lust of territorial expansionism disproportionate to her forces. 
A great English historian, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in his monu- 
mental work on contemporary Europe, said recently that 
the Greek expedition to Asia Minor had been a mistake. 
M. Venizelos once remarked in a mood of ironical melancholy : 
“Any enterprise which fails is a mistake.’ I deem it 
necessary to explain briefly the reasons for which Greece 
accepted—and could not but accept—the pressing invitation 
of the Allies to go to Asia Minor. 

A population of a pure Hellenic race of nearly two millions 
lived in the south-western part of that Turkish province. 
Any effort for the assimilation of this population by the 
dominant nation had failed thoroughly or, perhaps, had not 
been attempted. These Greeks preserved their Christian 
creed and maternal language. Ancient churches, in which 
Greeks of Asia Minor worshipped, were full of the treasures 
of Byzantine art. The population maintained on the territory 
inhabited by itself numerous schools where teaching followed 
the lines of those of the independent Realm. A central 
school, famous in the Hellenic world, the Evangelical School 
of Smyrna, trained schoolmasters for all Greek schools in the 
territory where Greeks lived in the province. Industry and 
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trade were for the most part, if not exclusively, in the hands 
of Greeks there. The City of Smyrna, the flourishing capital 
of Asia Minor, was essentially a Greek town. Of a population 
of 300,000, 250,000 at least were Greeks. The Turks them- 
selves, in a characteristic way, called it ““ Ghiaour Smyrna” 
(Smyrna the Infidel). 


You will say that the masters of the country showed 
themselves to be lenient tyrants, allowing the Greek population 
to freely live their own cultural life and that Greece should 
have been contented with the spiritual and cultural links 
connecting this little Micrasiatic Greece with the independent 
metropolis. That would be. true if the fertility of those 
regions of Asia Minor had not roused the greed of other 
nations entirely strange to the country, and if the Turks had 
not chosen to be associated with partners neither gentle nor 
tolerant. Imperial Germany had fixed her choice upon Asia 
Minor as a valuable outlet for her excess population and her 
trade. A German General, Liman Von Sanders, entrusted 
with an official mission by his Government, visiting Asia 
Minor just after the Balkan Wars, is reported to have said 
to the Governor-General of Smyrna: “It is a great time to 
throw all this Greek rabble into the sea.”” His advice did not 
fall on deaf ears. Systematic persecution against the Greek 
population started in Asia Minor and elsewhere in Turkey. 
The leaders of it, the leaven which had preserved throughout 
centuries the purity of the substance, were expelled en masse. 
Greece witnessed a whole Greek population threatened by an 
impending annihilation. The voice of the blood and the voice 
of history, therefore, called her to Asia Minor. The nationalist 
spirit, aroused in Turkey after the Treaty of Sévres, the 
growing weariness of Greece, where mobilisation or war had 
lasted continuously since 1912 and for four years after all the 
other allies had concluded peace, momentous political and 
military mistakes committed by Greece, led to fatal results, 
a catastrophic defeat. Greece thus abandoned Asia Minor, 
where she went under very different conditions of support 
and co-operation with the allies, and lost nearly all the gains 
of her participation in the Great War. 


We are now out of Asia Minor. The exchange of popula- 
tions between Turkey and Greece put an end to a secular 
feud. The Entente—not to say alliance—with Turkey con- 
stitutes a corner-stone of our foreign policy. No Greek is 
more happy than myself for this friendship. It was initiated 
by Venizelos, the man who started the “ venture” of Asia 
Minor and the suppleness of whose mind knew how to adapt 
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policy to circumstances. But history is history and those 
who know something about it must not hesitate to make their 
contribution to it. Otherwise they would forfeit their duty 
to the truth, as well as to the memory of a great man, who 
has no longer a voice to answer his detractors. 
Yours faithfully, 
D. CAacLAMANOS. 
Carrington House, 
Hertford Street, W.1. 
June, 1937. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST 
AFRICA 


To THE Epitor oF The National Review 


Sir,—In the May issue of The National Review Sir Alison 
Russell states that the criticisms of Mr. Justice Ostler on 
the administration of justice in East Africa, published in a 
previous issue, “‘ sound oddly when coming from a Judge of 
the Supreme Court.” It is certainly rare, but none the less 
refreshing, to find an eminent lawyer does not hesitate to 
pierce the chinks in the armour of his East African colleagues 
with the penetration of Mr. Justice Ostler. 


If, as Sir Alison states, the members of the Bushe Com- 
mission of Justice in East Africa reported that they could 
find no instance in which a case had been quashed on a 
technicality, they could not have searched very far or very 
carefully into the records of the High Court, for technicalities 
of procedure do exist in East Africa. In asserting that the 
rules of evidence in particular, as applied to East African 
natives, are a potent instrument in concealing the truth, 
Mr. Justice Ostler is perfectly correct. It is immaterial 
whether these are English or Indian rules of evidence. These 
rules, in fact, furnish a maze of technicalities through which 
Judges and witnesses can play hide-and-seek with subordinate 
magistrates, counsel and litigants alike. 


The consternation caused at first in the minds of East 
African natives by some of the decisions of High Court Judges 
—for example, where sixty natives were condemned to death 
for stoning an alleged witch—has now given place to derision. 
It is only a few months ago that a number of natives were 
acquitted on a technicality of murder before the High Court 
of Tanganyika—they shrugged their shoulders and went outside 
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the Court. Ignoring the red robe and grey wig of the white 
man under whose shadow they had been sitting previously, 
these natives then and there calmly arranged for the payment 
of blood money through the Elders of the tribe to the relatives 
of the men they admitted killing. 

Mr. Justice Ostler attributes the pedantry of the judicial 
and legal authorities in East Africa to their lack of experience 
and practice in England previous to their appointments. 
One psychological factor he may not have overlooked, but 
has omitted to mention, is that these Judges are professional 
lawyers, who have eaten dinners and whatnot in the Temple, 
whereas the subordinate magistrates whose cases they revise 
have gained their legal knowledge in East Africa itself. 

Whatever may have been the experience of Sir Alison as 
Chief Justice in Tanganyika, it is quite correct to say that junior 
magistrates in administrative districts in East Africa are 
“ terrified into shirking their duty by the dread of a snub 
or a rebuke from the Court,” as one competent witness at 
least did not hesitate to disclose to the Bushe Commission. 

A Secretary of State for the Colonies once remarked that 
75 per cent. of the legislation of East Africa was ultra vires. 
This is not to be wondered at when one beholds the spate of 
legislation, hastily drafted and rushed through the Legislatures 
of these colonies by pressure of the official majority vote. 
The present Prime Minister of England, after attending a 
session of the Legislative Council in an East African capital, 
some years ago, is said to have stated that never in all his 
experience had he seen a more amazing high-speed sausage 
machine, when seven Bills could become law in two hours 
before his bewildered eyes. 

Some of this legislation and executive anomalies under it 
are now being challenged in the High Court itself and by 
educated and well-to-do natives. Sir Alison Russell, during 
his stay in Tanganyika, indexed and arranged the laws of 
that territory. It is now reported in authoritative circles 
that the present Attorney-General will have to spend two 
years in London on a fresh revision of these laws, aimed at 
simplification and the elimination of features that no court 
of equity could possibly sustain. 

Yours, etc., 
VoICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Tanganyika. 
June, 1937. 


[The writer of the above has had many years of experience as a Magistrate 
in East Africa—Ep., N.R.] 
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“WAR FOR WAR’S SAKE” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the West Indies writes as follows :— 
League of Nations. I observe a letter in your last number 
signed by the Duchess of Atholl. In it the country is urged 
to form a powerful fighting force of all descriptions IN ORDER 
THAT IT MAY BE STRONG ENOUGH TO SUPPORT THE LEAGUE’S 
DECISIONS. At its inception, the League was advocated as a 
means of obviating the necessity for competitive armaments ! ! 

This change of front in the hope of bolstering up its feeble 
case does not look as if we were yet permanently freed from 
its evil influence. Here is an influential supporter who is 
prepared to urge to preparation for war on behalf of the very 
instrument which was supposed to avert war for all time ; 
rather than admit that having failed of its designed purpose, 
it deserves to be permitted to perish. 

Again, I do not think any political question is ever 
definitely settled. Home Rule for Ireland and Free Trade 
are two very outstanding instances of this. Both have been 
offered premature burial and again resuscitated by obstinate 
supporters in my own lifetime. Protection was supposed to 
have gone for ever even before I was born, or very shortly 
after. Yet it and Home Rule live to-day. 


June, 1937. 


“ MISQUOTATIONS ” 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—In your issue of May, 1937, there is an interesting 
article on the subject of “‘ Misquotations.” I happened to 
be reading the Talisman over again the other day and for 
the heading of Chapter 25 I found the following :— 

“Yet this inconsistency is such, 
As thou, too, shalt adore ; 
I could not love thee, love, so much, 


Loved I not honour more.” 
Montrosr’s LINES. 


This was in an 1883 edition, but I have no doubt the same 
applies to the others. 

It is surprising to me that an author such as Scott could 
make such an extraordinary collection of mistakes, including 
impossible scansion. I have never heard it remarked about 
before, though I suppose it must be well known. If, however, 
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Mr. Bryan Pontifex has not noticed it, it may be of interest 
to him. What the meaning is of ‘‘ Montrose’s Lines” I do 
not know. 


Savoy Hotel, Yours faithfully, 


Famagusta, Cyprus. R. L. GAMLEN. 
June, 1937. 


ETON PLAYING FIELDS 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review 


Str,—The article on “ Misquotations” in your last 
month’s number (May), leads me to think that the following 
explanation of the Duke of Wellington’s legendary statement 
that “the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playing-fields 
of Eton,” may interest you. 

A recent issue of Chambers’ Journal says that the real 
facts of the Duke’s remarks and it actual context were as 
follows :— 

On a visit to Eton in his old age, he was shown a plaque 
in a wall of one of the school buildings which he had never 
observed while at college himself. This commemorated a 
fight between two collegians as the result of which one subse- 
quently died. The Duke said :— 

“ They fought like that at Waterloo.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Weston, Strathclyde, Norman Jas. A. Bascom. 
St. Michael, 9, 
Barbados, British West Indies. 
May, 1937. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Str,—-We all know that even Homer sometimes nods, 
so it is with all due humility that I beg to say how shocked 
I was to see printed in The National Review, justly famed for 
its sane outlook in international politics, in an article by 
Dr. Felix Valyi, on page 762, 

Scandinavians, Dutch, Swiss, Baltic States, as well as 
Austrians and Hungarians, give their wholehearted support to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, into which they would enter without 
one single hour’s hesitation if the Empire would admit them on the 
same footing as the Dominions. . . .” 
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How the writer can make so utterly absurd a statement 
passes my comprehension. Even if no other tie were left 
between the British Dominions and their Mother Country 
than the kingship of the British sovereign, it were ridiculous 
to suppose that the countries mentioned, or any one of them, 
would be willing to discard their own sovereigns in order to 
accept the British King as their lord. 


Taunton. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
June, 1937. A. E. BuEs. 


“ BRITISH ” 


To THE EpitTor or The National Review 


Str,—As you will observe by the enclosed cuttings, there 
has arisen quite a furore in Scotland anent the—to a Scot— 
galling and wrongful use of the word English when British 
is meant. 

My object in bringing this to your notice is because your 
contributors and yourself are most damnably guilty in this 
respect. I have often thrown your magazine down in a 
passion half way through some article replete with English 
King, Navy, Army and so on ad infinitum. Furthermore, 
when you do use the term British you blandly heap insult 
upon insult by interchanging it with English, palpably in- 
ferring that England stretches from John o’Groats to Land’s 
End. 

You may not be aware that such writers are the finest 
recruiting agents that Scottish Nationalists have. As in 
Ireland, they who sow the wind... . 

It does seem passing strange that educated Englishmen 
should go out of their way to deliberately inflame the temper 
of a proud people; especially as that people have—in pro- 
portion to population—more *than matched them intel- 
lectually and as pioneers of Empire. The ego of the English 
evidently transcends their sense of that much vaunted 

“* playing the game.”” That unwritten law apparently applies 
to affairs English only. 

We were not conquered by you; we entered into a free 
union. The name of the united countries to be Great Britain. 
You don’t even use the latter name let alone the full title. 

It may not be too late to inform you inhabitants of 
Sasunn to cut it right out unless you wish to put into pickle 
a rod which some hostile power may find useful to attempt 

*Among others Giinther in “ The Racial Elements of European History.”’ 
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to break your back with. A Scottish or a Welsh form of 
Sinn Fein is not an impossibility, so why fan the flames of 
Celtic hate by what—considering that the writers are 
educated men—amounts to Saxon arrogance. 

So please let me hear what you have to say on the matter. 
I can assure you that I will await your reply with great 
curiosity. 

| I am, yours, etc., 
32, Robertson Street, ' Tan G. Roy. 
Greenock, Scotland. 

P.S.—To do full justice to my criticism and to bring the guilty ones 
to a full sense of the enormity of their misdeeds I would like you to publish 
the full unabridged protest in your otherwise excellent magazine. You 
may, of course, use my name and address.—I. R. 


RED RUTHLESSNESS 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—This extract from a private letter written from 
Spain in May is from a trustworthy correspondent, who 
has lived for years on the outskirts of a Spanish town. Starting 
as a supporter of the Government he has been shocked into 
changing sides. This letter has appeared in the provincial 
Press, but you may think it worth reproducing : 

“The Red régime has been entirely negative and destructive ; it 
has reduced a great prosperous commercial city to bankruptcy and 
starvation. Confiscation and robbery have been on a vast scale, and 
10,000 persons have been murdered in this town alone. The luckiest 
were those who were merely killed in cold blood. People were thrown 
from balconies ; some drenched with petrol and burnt alive, others 
tied and thrown into the sea.” Then follow some details too horrible 
to be printed here. “ Concerned as they were with the lust of killing, 
the Reds would spare life (at any rate for a time) if a victim was able 
and willing to pay. Their ruling passion was robbery, and they 
indulged to such an extent that there is no money left in the place. 
The orgy of arson has quite spoilt the look of the town, which is now 
a mere shadow of its former self. The last hours, when the Nationalist 
military closed in on all sides, their ships supporting them, were terrible ; 
the Reds were determined to kill everyone and set light to everything 
before making off. Fortunately the military won by a short neck. 
All that we mean by common decency in Spain to-day stands in the last 
ditch ; the people are fighting to preserve the elementary decencies of 
human existence.” 


People in England seem so ignorant of Spanish affairs 
that this piece of direct information may interest them. 


Hampshire. Yours, etc., 
June, 1937. E. H. B. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
WAR IN THE XVITH CENTURY 


A History oF THE ART OF WaR IN THE XVITH CENTURY. 
By Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E. (Methuen, 30s. net). This 
substantial volume is a sequel to Sir Charles Oman’s study 
of the art of war in the Middle Ages which will enable those 
who are interested in the technical developments of warfare 
to follow them up to the moment before the century of 
Gustavus Adolphus, Cromwell, Turenne and Marlborough, the 
great generals from whom modern warfare may, perhaps, be 
said to begin. Sir Charles has attacked his subject with his 
usual gusto and brought to it immense reading in many 
languages, so that, though it is not the kind of book that 
would suggest itself for a hot afternoon in a hammock, it will 
probably become a classic authority. Its plan is, first, to 
put the reader in possession of general information about 
the period, the geography and the characteristics of the 
various armies engaged, and then in subsequent books to 
describe in all detail the principal battles of the five cycles 
of military operations that can be distinguished in the X VIth 
century, namely, (1) the great wars, mainly fought in Italy 
but partly in France, between the French kings and the 
Emperor, which ended with the peace of Cateau Cambrésis ; 
(2) the military operations in which England was involved 
under the Tudors ; (3) the Wars of Religion in France; (4) 
the Revolt of the Netherlands; (5) the Turkish attack on 
Christendom. Needless to say, many battles are included 
whose names ring gloriously in the romantic ear; there are 
the disaster of Pavia, after which Francis I of France is 
reputed to have exclaimed: ‘‘ tout est perdu fors l’honneur,” 
the siege of Calais and its loss graven on English Queen 
Mary’s heart, Flodden Field and Pinkie famous in Scots 
legend, Jarnac, Arques and, above all, Ivry fought by that 
not so very estimable hero, Henry of Navarre, Turnhout and 
Nieuport, victories of Maurice of Nassau, and finally the siege 
of Rhodes, Mohacs field and the great naval battle of Lepanto. 
As for the names of the generals and the captains, there are 
enough for an epic: the Duke of Alva, the Chevalier Bayard, 
Marshal Biron, Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Admiral Coligny, 
Condé, Egmont, Francis I, the two Dukes of Guise, Henry 
of Navarre, Henry VIII of England, Don John of Austria, 
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Maurice of Nassau, Mayenne, Anne de Montmorency, the 
Duke of Parma, Sultan Soliman, Sir Francis Vere, William 
of Orange, and many others. Truly a picturesque and 
glittering array of gallant men, givers and takers of hard 
knocks at a time when the medical skill to heal them was 
lamentably deficient. Yet, for all the glamour with which 
legend and poetry have covered these names of men and 
battles, it remains an indisputable fact, pointed out by Sir 
Charles time after time, that very few of these resounding 
victories had any decisive effect: either the victor let his 
opportunity slip or the vanquished gathered another army 
together the following year and began all over again. There 
is not therefore to be found here the continuity of plan and 
development of military conception which make the study of 
Marlborough’s and Napoleon’s campaigns fascinating, even 
to a layman. 

I must confess that to me, as a layman in military history 
though not without experience in war, the accounts of such 
battles as Novara, Pavia, Ceresole, Flodden, Jarnac, Ivry, 
and even Nieuport, are no more thrilling than reports of 
football matches ; and it must be admitted that war in those 
days, bloody though it was, as the most honourable exercise 
for gentlemen and a well-paid profession to men of grit and 
sinew, had some, at least, of the attributes of modern, 
organized games. But in general there is nothing of which a 
written account gives so wholly inadequate an impression 
as of a battle. The facts may be wholly correct, the 
diagrams, with their neat little rectangles to represent men, 
perfectly accurate, the development well described and the 
outcome indisputable ; yet to anybody who was there, or 
even somewhere near, almost everything that spelt reality 
is absent from the printed page—the psychological stress, the 
uncertainty and the blindness, the smell, the dust, the trust 
of one man in another (or the want of it), the unforeseen 
results of apparently insignificant factors, the up-and-down, 
the noise, the fear and the fury. To say this is not to blame 
the military historian ; he has not the apparatus wherewith 
to create the atmosphere of battle and, if he had, it would 
obscure his purpose. It is his business to write history, but 
it is the reader’s to interpret it with imagination: and it 
needs a large contribution of imagination to give reality even 


to such a spirited passage as the following (the battle of 
Ivry) :— 


“ But the column of picked men which the King led was not in the 
least checked by the Spanish volley, rode down the arquebusiers, and 
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then crashed into Mayenne’s main body. The Leaguers, we are told, 
had not got their pace up, owing to the collision with the flying reiters, 
and came on very slowly ; the result of this was that their front rank, 
despite of their long lances, was broken by the much greater impetus 
of the Huguenot charge, while the rear ranks, brought to a standstill 
by the block in front, could not employ their lances at all. The weapon 
was useless for a horseman brought to a stand, and jammed against 
comrades pushed back on him from the front. Wherefore the Leaguers 
almost all cast down their lances and drew their swords—we are told 
that they were not equipped with the two pistols of the normal cuirassier 
of the day. There followed a quarter of an hour of desperate sword- 
play and pistol-play, which ended in the complete disruption of 
Mayenne’s column of horse. The King cut his way right through it 
and came out on the other side, followed by his best fighters in a rending 
wedge. Whereupon the Leaguers broke up, and went to the rear in 
disorder.” 
This type of description is inevitable, where a battle is a 
hand-to-hand clash of armed men: so that, even when it 
is done with all the skill and vigour of Sir Charles Oman, it 
becomes a little monotonous. In fact, like those nefarious 
and premature readers of the last chapters of detective 
stories, I found myself interested up to the moment when 
the little rectangles were fairly shown face to face, and then 
I skipped the end of the chapter to see what the result was. 
This is not to say that, from a technical standpoint, there 
are not features of interest even in these grand mélées. 
Flodden, for instance, “is the last on record of the fights 
purely between men on foot which had been so common in 
the fifteenth century.” Also, Surrey’s manceuvre in marching 
round a deployed enemy’s flank was certainly a desperate one, 
and illustrates one of the reasons—shortage of provisions— 
why sixteenth-century armies were forced to fight. On the 
other hand, the tactics of one or two of the battles described 
in this book are thoroughly interesting. The chapter on the 
battle of the Garigliano is admirable, and Sir Charles is right 
in saying that its story “reads like that of a modern cam- 
paign in the best style, of which the Duke of Wellington or 
Robert Lee would have been proud.” It was the triumph 
of a great general, Gonsalvo de Cordova, against the Marquis 
of Mantua and a much stronger French army. How he held 
them for weeks in mid-winter from a line of trenches cut in 
water-logged marshes, and finally took them by a surprise 
attack which involved bridging the Garigliano is a thoroughly 
stirring affair. Another interesting battle of quite a different 
type is Turnhout, which was a brilliant stroke of pursuit, 
struck at the psychological moment by Maurice of Nassau, 
with his cavalry only, against a complete force retiring. The 
stroke succeeded perfectly, but the Spanish commander 
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cannot be held free from blame. He should have faced about 
and fought in line of battle. As Sir Charles says: “ Trans- 
ferring the idea to modern warfare, we may remember how 
Smith-Dorrien turned to bay at Le Cateau, instead of hurrying 
on weary men in a continuous retreat. He lost some men 
and guns, but saved his army. And so, probably, Varas 
might have done.” Different people, however, react in 
different ways to accounts of battles, and some may find 
every one of the clashes here recorded interesting. 


Nobody, at all events, will appreciate the accounts 
properly who has not read the introductory section, which 
to me is the most interesting of all, since it gives a general 
picture of military conditions and developments during the 
period, besides a general synopsis of the political reasons for 
the fighting. Indeed, Chapters III-VIII are fascinating for 
the variety of information that they give about the different 
types of fighting man, weapon and method of using both. 
They tell one, for instance, what was meant by those 
picturesque words “landsknecht” or lansquenet,” 
arquebus’”’ or “ hackbut,”’ “ reiter’’ and ‘‘ condottiere ”’ ; 
they tell us the staple composition of the Italian, French and 
Spanish armies, the characteristics of the Swiss pike-men, 
who were the most highly esteemed of the mercenaries, and 
the influence of the mercenary system upon tactics in general ; 
and naturally they go into the gradual supersession of the 
bow by fire-arms, both light and heavy, besides commenting 
on the increase of engineering skill by which, at the end of 
the century, the fortified town became superior to the cannon 
of the besieger and sieges tended to preponderate over open 
battles. “‘ Arquebus” and “hackbut,’’ for instance, are 
respectively French and English forms of the German 
“‘ hackenbiichse ” or hook-gun, so called from the shape of 
its projecting cock. The arquebusiers, being anything but 
rapid firers, needed pikes to defend them from cavalry, but, 
so defended, they became more and more formidable. The 
pistol, on the other hand, was a cavalry weapon, and seems 
to have been first used in Germany. The weapon was a small 
arquebus fired by a wheel-lock, which, in spite of its liability 
to get out of order, achieved immense popularity, the chief 
‘* pistoleers ” being the German “ reiters,” an abbreviation 
of ‘‘ Schwarzreiter,” so-called from the black armour worn 
by them. Their chief tactical evolution was the “ caracole ” 
attack, by which each attacking line discharged its pistols 
when very close to the enemy and then swerved to the rear 
to reload—a manoeuvre which required extremely good 
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training and morale if confusion was to be avoided. The 
pistoleers of Hohenlohe and Solms, for instance, broke the 
Spanish lancers at Turnhout. German reiters, however, were 
no less mutinous than landsknechts, or German infantry, and 
Swiss pikemen. Nothing is more characteristic of this age of 
war than the wholesale use of mercenaries by all armies, the 
readiness of mercenaries to serve upon any side that paid 
them well, and the dire consequences to a commander-in-chief 
of being unable to feed or punctually pay his mercenaries. 
As Sir Charles Oman says :— 
“It was this absolutely conscienceless mentality on the part of the 

mercenary troops which made the position of a general so difficult. 
If pay or provisions failed, he might see his army melt away without 
remedy. Hence the curious fact that enemies, conscious of the distress 
in the hostile camp, while their own was comparatively in good order, 
deliberately waited to see the balance of force changing—the historians 
of war made no secret of the fact that tactical advantages were some- 
times neglected by both sides, because there was a general impression 
that a few weeks more of privations and bankruptcy would ruin the 
opponent.” 

The Swiss, in particular, were insistent on punctual pay, 
failing which they would march away in whole corps to find a 
better job. Before Pavia 6,000 Swiss went off, even though 
no pay was owing, and at Bicocca the Swiss captains forced 
the French commander to attack by the threat that they 
would otherwise depart. The corollary, of course, to this 
use of mercenaries was that national troops were only enrolled 
for short periods and disbanded at the end of a campaign, 
which was demoralizing both to their quality and their 
persons ; whereas the internal discipline, at all events, of the 
Swiss mercenaries was firm and severe. But those who wish 
to learn more about these and other matters of the kind 
must read Sir Charles’s book for themselves: he gives them 
very good measure. OrLo WILLIAMS. 


A UNIQUE HOUSE 


THe Home or THE Houuanps, 1605-1820. By the Earl of 
Ilchester (Murray, 18s.). Town Planning Acts, as Lord 
Ilchester remarks in the first chapter of this book, were 
intended to preserve ancient monuments, but as administered 
by municipal authorities they may easily become engines for 
the destruction of beautiful and historical buildings. If 
Holland House is shattered to pieces by modern motor-traffic, 
driven along a new road pierced where Holland Lane now runs, 
the present generation of Londoners will have provided a 
crowning stone for the monument of obloquy which posterity 
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will certainly erect to their memory. We consider ourselves 
patterns of progress and civilization ; architecturally we shall 
be classed as hypocrites and Vandals who prate of our love of 
the arts, yet consign the lovely relics of the past to the tender 
mercies of the speculative builder and the modern craze 
for speed. More than a hundred years ago, when taste was 
tending towards what we complacently term the horrors of 
Victorianism, Robert Hook scratched on the window of his 
bedroom in Holland House : 
“May neither fire destroy nor waste impair, 

Nor time consume thee till the twentieth heir, 

May taste respect thee and may fashion spare.” 
The Victorians showed that they could be trusted with 
Holland House ; apparently no such confidence can be reposed 
in us. 

There is probably no other house in existence of which a 
book like this could be written. In the opening years of the 
seventeenth century Sir Walter Cope, having purchased the 
Manor of Abbot’s Kensington, built Holland House, then 
called Cope Castle, to the design of John Thorpe the architect. 
Wings were added later in the century, but the central part 
of the house remains as the original building, a lovely Jacobean 
pile. In Fuller’s survey of 1694 it is surrounded by gardens, 
fields and meadows, an ordinary country squire’s estate. It 
passed into the possession of Henry Fox, first Lord Holland 
of that creation, in 1768. Thenceforward the house became 
a centre of court, political and social life, though it had not 
been unknown to fame in earlier years. Joseph Addison 
married in 1716 the widow of Edward Rich, Earl of Holland. 
The room he occupied in Holland House still bears his name 
and his writing table stands in the library, where tradition 
says that he was wont to pace to and fro between a bottle 
of sherry and a bottle of port, placed at opposite ends of the 
room. 

There exists at Holland House a delightful sketch, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of his picture of Lady Sarah Lennox, Lady 
Susan Fox Strangways and Charles James Fox. Lord 
Ilchester’s Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox describes the happy 
carefree life when the young cousins were making the most 
of Holland House with balls, card parties and theatrical 
entertainments. When Lady Susan, as a result of these 
displays, outraged the conventions by eloping with William 
O’Brien the actor, Charles James never forgave the treachery 
of the goddess of his dreams. ‘“‘ Why did she like him better 
than me ?”’ he asked Lady Sarah over and over again. Balls 
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at Holland House have not been unknown within living 
memory and will never be forgotten by those who attended 
them, but there exists an account of a ball in 1753 which 
shows that sixty-five guests only were present. Twenty- 
one couples danced, the rest played cards or “ looked on.” 

In 1797 there entered the house, as its mistress, a per- 
sonality whose name was to become a household word in 
London society. Elizabeth Vassall, Lady Webster, having 
obtained a divorce from her husband Sir Godfrey Webster, 
married Henry, third Lord Holland, in that year. Lord 
Ilchester has drawn on the letters and the Dinner Books 
preserved in the house to illustrate the procession of well- 
known people who passed through the rooms, either as occa- 
sional guests or as habitués who had bedrooms kept for them. 
Unfortunately this record of an interesting social clique fails 
in one respect—it does not bring to life the dominating 
personality of the hostess. Letters to Lady Holland were 
probably always couched in terms of respect and awe ; letters 
about Lady Holland would have pictured her to us much more 
vividly. It is safe to say that in that letter-writing age no one 
ever dined or stayed at Holland House without imparting 
comments on the occasion to his or her friends. Such 
comments are naturally not preserved in the archives and 
therefore, though we know who was there, we do not hear 
their impressions. We seem to see—we may be wrong— 
Lord Holland as a genial kindly host, we fancy that more 
people came to the house for his sake than his wife was at all 
aware of ; Lady Holland, on the other hand, remains far too 
indefinite in outline and indefiniteness is the last attribute 
which her contemporaries would have ascribed to her. Perhaps 
Lord Ilchester will close this gap in the second volume of this 
delightful book. Holland House has enjoyed one priceless 
advantage during its three hundred years of social and 
Parliamentary history-making. Generations of owners have 
treasured, watched over and preserved it, and for that 
reason, if for none other, the modern public must not betray 
them now. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SOCIETY | 
DraMA AND Society IN THE AGE oF Jonson. By L. C. 
Knights (Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d.). The title of this book 
is misleading to the general reader, inasmuch as he may be 
led to dismiss it as written entirely for students of the drama. 
Indeed, Mr. Knights himself seems to regard his work as meat 
only for students. This may be true of the second part 
which deals with the drama of Ben Jonson and his Jacobean 
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contemporaries, but the first and longer part, an essay of 
nearly two hundred pages, is an admirable account of the 
economic and social changes in England during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, changes which built the bridge 
between medieval and modern England. 


The death of the last Tudor and the accession of the first 

Stuart occurring—as these events did—at the dawn of a new 
century, invariably mark the close and the opening of chapters 
or volumes, according to the scope of the history book con- 
cerned. Much ink has been spent on comparisons between 
the two reigns, and after reading this book one is tempted to 
think that some of it, at any rate, has been wasted. The real 
contrast lies between two Englands, one before, the other 
after, the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the blow which 
dealt the coup de grace to the Middle Ages. Thence ensues an 
interim period, lasting until the early and unanimous days 
of the Long Parliament ; a period which witnessed the Swan 
song of the Monarchy and the birth of capitalist England. 
Mr. Knights is, however, far too good a historian to ignore 
the time lag. He shows that our intense interest in the age 
of Shakespeare and Jonson is due to the fact that the outlook 
of the people of those days—from peer to vagrant—was still 
mainly medieval. It was a new idea to them that money 
should be borrowed from merchant bankers (the Fuggers had 
started in 1525) in order to fight wars abroad and pay for 
reconstruction at home. In 1603 the King was still expected 
to ‘live on his own.” Hostility to this new policy is per- 
ceptible in the diatribes against usury which appear in con- 
temporary plays. It was also a new idea that trading com- 
panies operating abroad should be expected to pay huge 
dividends. The public viewed with even greater distrust 
the swindles perpetrated by monopolist concerns in England, 
such as the Alum Company. The man in the street still 
gauged business morality by the standard set by the Guilds, 
which protected the interests of consumer and producer alike. 
Land was still valued for what it produced in kind, but the 
land jobber and speculator, loathed as he was, had come 
to stay. 


Such are a few of the most important features of the chang- 
ing England so sympathetically described in this work. The 
author is not, however, dominated by sentimental regret for 
the past ; he views the position with calm objectivity. It is a 
pity that he reconsidered his intention to include “ a chapter 
on the relations of men and women in the early seventeenth 
century’ and that he neglects two other aspects of this 
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interesting period : the effects of the change from Catholicism 
to Protestantism ; the part played by the Sovereign and the 
popular conception of sovereignty. Possibly he reckoned 
these last as outside the scope of his subject, but his treatment 
of the whole age is so good that we long for more. 


THE ARABS 


History oF THE ARABS. By Philip K. Hitti (Macmillan, 
31s. 6d.). Affairs in Palestine have reminded even the less- 
instructed among the British public (dazzled, perhaps, by 
propagandist accounts of what has been achieved in that 
country by the Zionist organization) of the existence and 
claims of the Arab. If they are to be intelligently under- 
stood (and it is to our interest that they should be) we must 
begin at the beginning and study Arab history. Doughty, 
Lawrence, Bertram Thomas and Philby have in recent 
times done much to enlighten us about Arabian life and 
character. In this book Mr. Hitti, an American, Professor 
of Semitic Literature at Princeton University, lays a solid 
foundation to Arab history. There are, indeed, other his- 
tories, but Professor Hitti’s is the most up to date, representing 
many years’ study at Columbia, Beirut and Princeton. Arabia 
and the Arabs, he declares, have been too long ignored ; 
“we are beginning to know more about the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions than we do about most of Arabia.” If people 
still exist who regard the Arab as a picturesque figure armed 
with a rifle and sitting on a camel, a menace to law-abiding 
travellers across deserts, this book will enlighten them. 
Professor Hitti starts at the earliest times and stops at the 
Ottoman conquest in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
That is a pity, but there is enough in these 700 pages to 
stimulate interest and arouse a desire to pursue the story to 
times less remote. 

The author gives reasons for his belief that the Arabian 
peninsula is the probable cradle of the Semitic race. He 
describes how in medieval times Arabia gave birth to a people 
who conquered most of the then civilized world, and to a 
religion (Islam) which to-day claims the adherence of no 
fewer than 246,000,000 people. ‘‘ Around the name of the 
Arabs gleams that halo which belongs to the world-con- 
querors.” Moreover, the Arabs built a culture as well. Forty- 
five million people to-day speak the Arab tongue, and for 
many centuries in the Middle Ages it was the language of 
learning, culture and progressive thought throughout the 
civilized world. With this wealth of tradition behind them, 
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what wonder that Arabs in Palestine to-day are chafing 
against the influx of the off-scourings of Central Europe who 
are acquiring Palestine, not by conquest (which the Arab 
might respect) but by cash? It is not likely that Professor 
Hitti’s theory that Arabia is “the probable cradle of the 
Semitic race” will do anything towards settling the conflict 
between Arab and Jew in Palestine to-day, for other forces 
of more material and practical influence are at work, but the 
author’s facts as to racial origins and history cannot be 
disregarded. Western civilization owes much to Arabian 
culture and military prowess, nor should we overlook early 
Arabian influences in education and literature. The book, 
enriched by numerous illustrations and maps, covers an 
enormous field and is an important contribution to the study 
of a people whose influence will yet be felt in world affairs. 


LAVALLETTE 


THE ApDvENTUROUS LiFE oF CounT LAVALLETTE. By 
Himself. (Volume II.) (Lovat Dickson, 10s. 6d.). The first 
volume of the new translation of these absorbingly interest- 
ing memoirs has already appeared, and has met with the 
success which it deserved. Unhappily the translator, Mr. L. 
Aldersey White, did not live to see the publication of the 
work to which he brought such care and scholarship, but the 
same warm welcome may be predicted for this volume as 
was given to the first. Volume I ended with the conversion 
of the French Republic into an Empire; the one before us 
deals with the years from 1809 to 1822, the year of Lavallette’s 
pardon, when the gates of France were once more open to 
him. There can be few pages of history more enthralling, 
for the period covers the divorce of the Empress Josephine, 
the disastrous Russian campaign, the invasion of France, 
the abdication of Napoleon and restoration of the Bourbons, 
the landing of Napoleon at Cannes, the Hundred Days, 
Waterloo, and the Emperor’s final departure. Not the least 
exciting chapters are those which tell of Count Lavallette’s 
own arrest, imprisonment and subsequent escape, disguised 
as his wife, who had been visiting him in prison and remained 
behind in the prison chamber. Though personally attached 
to the Emperor, Lavallette took no hand in schemes to 
restore him, and in taking over the control of the Post Office 
a few hours before the arrival of the Emperor in March, 1815, 
he was “ far from realizing that this brief and simple action ” 
would be imputed to him as a crime. Crime or no, he paid 
dearly for it, for though Louis XVIII ultimately pardoned him, 
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his wife’s health was completely shattered by her sufferings | 
in prison. In the Revue de Paris (March 7, 1830) M. Cuvillier- 
Fleury, who knew him well, wrote: ‘“... But when he | 
reached Paris, among the congratulations which welcomed his 
return, one voice was silent—his wife’s! She had never seen 
him since that decisive hour when, with such compelling 
energy, she had taken command of his escape and remained 
as a hostage in his place. She saw him return, but she was 
unmoved, and shed no tears. Did she even recognise him ? 
Unhappy woman! In order to save him she had completely 
sacrificed her reason.” 
Lavallette was overwhelmed by this sorrow, and re- 
nounced society so that he could devote himself to his wife. 
Study was his consolation. Young people, we are told, were 
attracted by him and loved to listen to his stories of the past. 
This we can well believe, for throughout these pages we are 
conscious of a stability, justice of outlook and evenness of 
temper which is in strange contrast to the changes and chances 
of his career. 


AN OFFICIAL HISTORY 


HisTORY OF THE GREAT WaR. Based on Official Documents. 
MiLiTaRY OPERATIONS. FRANCE AND BeEtaium, 1918. By 
Brigadier-General Sir James E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., Hon. 
D.Litt. (Oxon), R.E. (retired), p.s.c. Maps and sketches 
compiled by Major A. F. Becke (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). This, 
the latest volume of the Official History, carries on the story 
of the great German offensive in the spring of 1918. The 
previous volume ended with the appointment of General Foch 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies at Doullens on 
March 26, 1918. The present book completes the tale of the 
March attack and describes at length the second act of the 
drama; the Lys offensive towards Hazebrouck, which was 
brought to an end by General Ludendorfi’s order of April 30, 
1918. These battles have formed the theme of bitter con- 
troversy, and Sir James Edmonds, in addition to his detailed 
account, has wisely added a final chapter entitled “‘ Some 
Reflections,” dealing with the disputes and dispelling the 
legends which have obscured the true history of the struggle. 
An official History, laden, as it perforce must be, with count- 
less technical records and details, can never be a book for the 
general reader, but this volume will prove an invaluable 
work of reference for those who wish to learn the bald facts 
as preserved in documents and records. Those bald facts 
hold lessons for us which we shall forget at our peril. 
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SCOTTISH EMPIRE. By Andrew Dewar Gibb (Maclehose, 12s. 6d.). 
The fine qualities of the Scot as a colonizer have never been in doubt, but 
for all that Mr. Gibb’s survey is no work of supererogation. It is a concise 
and well-informed tribute to Scottish reaction to the conception of Empire ; 
it does not praise Scotsmen to the belittlement of others, but merely gives 
them their due, as is just. The narrative falls into two parts: before and 
after 1707, the date on which Scotland’s power of independent political 
action came at anend. “ It was essentially an English Empire that Scots- 
men were from now on to help in building.” And they did it well. Mr. 
Gibb quotes a French writer to the effect that the Scotsman is perhaps the 
greatest colonizer the world has seen. That may be an excessive claim, 
and Mr. Gibb receives the tribute with becoming modesty. Nevertheless, he 
makes it clear that the Empire has gained “through the definite, con- 
spicuous series of the great Scottish Empire-builders and through the work 
and qualities of the rank and file of Scotsmen throughout the Empire.” 
Ulster is “ the single successful experiment to the credit of purely Scottish 
colonization.” When immigration began, it “was perhaps the most dis- 
orderly part of an island of disorder”; to-day it can claim a record of 
prosperity “ quite unlike anything shown by the rest of Ireland.” England 
has co-operated, it is recognised, but the Scottish settlers began the whole- 
some process. We owe much to Ulster for the imperial sentiment which 
distinguishes it from less loyal parts of the country, and to Scotland for 
having given birth to such a daughter. Other Scottish ventures, however, 
came to naught ; they were no more than “a mere scratching of the soil,” 
but the history of Canada, Africa, India, Australia, and New Zealand 
bristles with Scottish names. Mr. Gibb discusses briefly in his final chapter 
the effect upon Scotland of her share in the tasks of Empire, and remarks 
(a little sadly) that while Scotland has given lavishly to the Empire in men 
and money, work and influence, as a nation she has been allowed to give 
virtually nothing in institutions, law or administrative systems. Scotland 
has profited in many ways by her partnership with England, but Mr. Gibb 
seems to be uneasy lest Scotland, feeling a sense of remoteness from imperial 
affairs, may one day consider her imperial task ended, and “ will seek to 
form and to justify a new conception of her function in the framework of 
European civilization.” For ourselves, we do not think this likely. 


LOUIS XVI AND MARIE ANTOINETTE. During the Revolution. 
By Nesta Webster (Constable, 18s.). Mrs. Webster carries on her study of 
the hapless King and Queen to its tragic end. Her previous volume, 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette Before the Revolution, appeared last year. 
She has drawn on an immense fund of information, collected from every 
conceivable documentary source, to show the Revolution as it presented 
itself, day by day, to the King and Queen and to explain and justify their 
conduct of affairs. To some extent public opinion in France has anticipated 
Mrs. Webster’s verdict that Louis and Marie Antoinette were more sinned 
against than sinning and were to a large extent the victims of treachery and 
cruel circumstance. In the light of recent happenings many thoughtful 
Frenchmen who have never been Royalists are questioning the wisdom 
of the Revolution ; the stability of the British nation under a Monarchy 
founded on tradition, yet resting on the will of the people, has made a deep 
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impression on their minds. Mrs. Webster brings into prominence facts 
which are not disputed, but which have been nevertheless overlaid by that 
curious whig obsession that the “‘ people,” or rather a vocal minority claiming 
to represent the people, must always be right. For instance, the Revolution 
started, not from the bottom, but from the top. A spirit of fronde and 
discontent, a vague idealism of liberty and equality were fashionable among 
the intelligentsia and the nobility throughout the eighteenth century. These 
revolutionary ideas were purely theoretical, their protagonists had no 
practical conception of what equality among mankind would mean. King 
Louis himself, a Liberal Pacifist if ever there was one, had no previous 
knowledge to show him whither his fatal policy of granting reforms without 
first restoring authority by force would lead him. There were, not one but 
four Revolutions, the Orleanist of 1789, the Girondist of 1792, the Jacobin 
of 1793, and the Thermidorian of 1794. The first, whose success rendered 
the others inevitable, was not a Republican movement, it was a rising, 
promoted by the duc d’Orléans, who desired to ascend the throne himself. 
The inner history of the Palais Royal during those years, including the 
whole truth about the Pacte de Famine, would make an interesting book by 
itself. It is high time that we studied, calmly and scientifically, le dessous 
des cartes and Mrs. Webster, in so doing, renders a notable service. Such 
knowledge may be infinitely valuable in dealing with present-day problems. 

THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS : THEIR RISE AND FALL. By G. A. 
Campbell (Duckworth, 15s.). Mr. Campbell has adopted a fascinating 
piece of history for his new volume. His knowledge is wide, his style lucid, 
and he has a sturdy fund of commonsense which stands him in good stead 
when dealing with the vexed questions which surround his subject. Was 
this advance-guard of Christianity, with its struggle to preserve the Latin 
principalities of the East against the hordes of Islam, the genuine flower of 
chivalry, or was it a secret and blasphemous Rule, addicted to every vice 
of the age ? In tracing the development of the Order from a small brother- 
hood of nine to “a vast organization with thousands of members stationed 
in every country of Christendom,” Mr. Campbell leaves no stone unturned 
to present the whole case fairly. In the end, after the most careful examina- 
tion of the trials and final suppression, he is content to let facts speak for 
themselves. “For two centuries the blood of the brethren was joyfully 
poured out for what they felt to be the most wonderful of all things—the 
custody of Jerusalem.” The work is over-long and somewhat too closely 
packed to appeal to a wide audience, but it will certainly repay those who 
have the diligence to give it careful reading. 

THREE COMRADES. By Erich Maria Remarque. Translated by 
A. W. Wheen (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). We could wish that books were 
allowed to reach us without the benison of newspapers as “the book of 
the month ” or the recommendation of book societies. Literature should 
not be thrust down our throats. Having said this much, let us admit that 
Herr Remarque’s novel of post-war Germany is excellent work, though 
the groans of disillusionment uttered by many modern writers of fiction 
are terribly tedious. The War was bad enough and its aftermath is bitterly 
felt to-day, but there are thousands of survivors in all combatant countries 
who still manage to find life tolerable and who are not for ever steeped in 
gloomy and unhealthy introspection. Nevertheless, we are sorry for Herr 
Lohkamp and the company in which he moves. His struggle to make a 
living in a garage and his gallant attempt to sell a second-hand car are con- 
vincingly set down, and his wooing of Patricia Hollmann is delicately told. 
Much, of course, is heard of rum and schnapps and sausage, and the frequent 
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references to ladies of easy virtue and to other unpleasant subjects leave a 
nasty taste in the mouth. Herr Remarque is nothing if not a realist, as 
we learned in All Quiet on the Western Front, and here the realism is worked 
out relentlessly to its melancholy end. Gloom lurks behind the forced 
gaiety of the bars and cheap eating-places, and apart from the love theme 
running through the story the post-war sense of futility and frustration is 
never absent. “ All collapsed, perverted and forgotten. And to those 
who had not forgotten was left only powerlessness, despair, indifference and 
schnapps. The day of great dreams for the future of mankind was past.” 
We must, however, take Herr Remarque as we find him, and despite its 
defeatism this is a powerful and moving book. 


WE ARE NOT ALONE. By James Hilton (Macmillan, 6s.). Had 
this slight volume been Mr. Hilton’s first, it would have undoubtedly had a 
succés d’estime ; it is pleasant to think that his established position will 
ensure for it something more—a big reading public often denied to such 
small gems. For this is a little literary gem—glowing and well set, not 
spoilt by over-polishing or finicky additions. It is the story of the last year 
or two in the life of the “little doctor” of a Cathedral town, hanged for a 
murder which he was utterly incapable of committing. In other hands the 
plot might appear fantastic, but David Newcombe’s character is so surely 
drawn that the story is more than credible. To enlarge upon Mr. Hilton’s 
sensitiveness, intuition and perfectly unmannered style would not bring 
the book any nearer ; read it, and you will never see a doctor’s house in a 
Cathedral town without remembering. . . . For this book is so real that it 
seems to have actually happened. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By 
Lionel Robbins (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). An essay on political economy as 
distinct from economics in the strict sense, the outcome of a series of lectures 
delivered at Geneva in 1935. Much is heard to-day of “ planning ” as “ the 
grand panacea of our age,” and the author considers it both in its national 
and international aspects. As a professor of economics in London Uni- 
versity, he writes with wide knowledge. That does not mean that all will 
agree with his conclusions, for economics is to-day almost as thorny a topic 
as psychology or theology, but Professor Robbins opens up many avenues 
of thought and is never dull. He dismisses as “‘ almost wholly fallacious ”’ 
the popular arguments for Protection (but are they ?), yet he concedes that 
arguments for national restriction, either by tariffs or other forms of 
planning, are “not so obviously fallacious.” Communism on an inter- 
national scale he rejects, as being certain to develop internal weaknesses 
which frustrate the achievement of its aims. He finally pins his faith to 
an “international liberal plan,’ which he considers is conceivable, tech- 
nically workable, and free from the contradictions of other forms of planning. 
His exposition of such a plan shows that he can be constructive as well as 
critical. At least the idea deserves study before it is lightly dismissed. 


THEATRE. By Somerset Maugham (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.). Julia 
Lambert and Michael Gosselyn are conducting a highly successful partner- 
ship on the stage. She is a great actress; he is possessed of genius for 
production and management. In domestic life their marriage seems 
founded on equally enduring ground. Yet Julia longs for variety and finds 
it in Tom Fennell, an extremely ordinary young man, bordering on the cad. 
Julia’s admiration goes to his head; he neglects and finally discards her 
for a younger woman, and Julia sensibly returns to prosecute a successful 
eareer. The merit of this rather sordid and conventional tale lies in its 
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skilful characterisation. It is, moreover, written with the author’s 
customary charm. 


THE POMPADOUR. By Margaret Trouncer (Faber, 15s.). The author 
has gathered a great deal of detailed knowledge from contemporary memoirs 
and other documents. She has visited Versailles and is genuinely absorbed 
in the period of history she has chosen. She will forgive us for saying that 
she fails in carrying her readers with her because she has chosen to approach 
her subject from an impossible angle. She insists on regarding Madame 
de Pompadour in her “ relation to eternity.” Why drag in eternity? No 
one would dream of regarding the behaviour of the Court of Louis XV as a 
guide to the way of everlasting salvation ; surely we may be allowed to take 
these brilliant, though in many ways blameworthy, people as they come, 
without troubling ourselves about the rights and wrongs of the matter. 
Moreover, Mrs. Trouncer shows her disapproval in strange ways. She calls 
her heroine and many of the Court ladies by their surnames fout court, as if 
they were menservants. The Court of the Bien Aimé was notoriously 
unmoral, but that is no reason for robbing it of the eighteenth century 
saving graces of good manners and savoir vivre. It is a pity, for without 
these strictures there is material here for an excellent biography. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE RECIPROCITY TREATY OF 1854. By Donald C. Masters, 
M.A. (Lon.), D.Phil. (Oxon) (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). A detailed analysis of 
the political and economic forces in Great Britain, the Colonies and the 
United States, which led to the formulation of the treaty and to its 
subsequent abrogation ten years later. It is an instructive study of the 
diplomatic repercussions of those times. 


WHIRLPOOLS ON THE DANUBE. By Christopher Sidgwick 
(Hutchinson, 18s.). The author on his title-page adequately summarises 
the somewhat elusive qualities of his book as “ being an account, a mere 
gumming together of facts and fancies and photographs of what an ignorant 
but unbiased and unbribed European came upon on his own continent 
during the summer of 1936.” He describes for the most part his journeyings 
through the Danubian countries. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Ogden Nash (John Lane, 6s.). Amusing 
verses selected by the author from two of his books published in America. 
He has a flair for producing rhymes with most unlikely words. 

THE GARDENER WHO SAW GOD. By Edward James (Duckworth, 
7s. 6d.). The story of a young gardener, intelligent and imaginative, 
abnormally questful, who through nature, aided by a growing appreciation 
of music and art and his own experience of life, finds his own soul. The 
author’s style and arrangement of episode is somewhat confusing and 
demands more concentration than the average reader would wish to give. 

SALUD ! AN IRISHMAN IN SPAIN. By Peadar O’Donnell (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). Planning a holiday in some quiet fishing village the author finds 
himself in Spain. In vivid but somewhat staccato sentences he creates the 
atmosphere that exists there and the uneasiness which prevails. 
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THE LAW PROVIDES. By E. Morrow (Herbert Jenkins, 10s. 6d.). 
A deeply interesting account, written in the first person, of the life of an 
Australian Mounted Policeman ; a man’s job, requiring courage, endurance 
and initiative. The hardships and difficulties of the life are portrayed 
without the coarseness found in many modern books of like nature. 


BELOVED FRIEND. By Catherine Drinker Bowen and Barbara von 
Meck (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). The story of the platonic love story of 
Tchaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck as revealed by the voluminous corre- 
spondence between them. The book explains the source of Tchaikowsky’s 
inspiration and will appeal especially to the many admirers of the composer’s 
genius. 

RED TERROR IN MADRID. By Luis de Fonteriz (Longmans, 2s. 6d.). 
A record of the actual experiences of a well-known professional man of 
Madrid during the first six months of the Civil War. “The brain reels,” 
writes the author, “at the sight of the appalling things done by people 
who call themselves human.” 


WHO KILLED ROBERT PRENTICE? By Dennis Wheatley and 
Robert Links (Crime Book Society and Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.). Another 
example of the “File” detective stories, uniform with the Murder of 
Miami. The reader is presented with all the available evidence in dossier 
form and makes up his own mind. In this case, unfortunately, he is unable 
to do so, for material facts are concealed from him. Mr. Wheatley and Mr. 
Links must try again, for this problem is not according to rules. 


TAKING TANGANYIKA. By C. J. Thornhill. With a Foreword by 
Francis Brett Young. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.). These experiences of an 
Intelligence Officer, 1914-1918, make interesting reading, even for those 
already surfeited with war memoirs. There are valuable sidelights on 
German Colonial methods especially timely and apposite at a moment when 
Germany is pressing for the return of her former colonies. . 


CLEO. By J. D. Beresford (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). This is no ordinary 
novel. It concerns the development of a cultured and beautiful daughter 
of the parsonage. She is known by two names—Ursula Jane and Cleo—the 
latter a nickname used by her intimate friends ; and they are used by the 
author to represent diverse and conflicting emotions and aspirations. The 
end is somewhat disappointing, but the characters are living types skilfully 
drawn. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By L. Elliott-Binns, D.D. 
(Duckworth, 5s.)._ A scholarly work, reviewing the history and consequences 
of the English Reformation in the light of recent research. The fourth 
centenary of the Reformation falls next year, so the book is opportune. A 
useful bibliography is added for any wishing to pursue the subject further. 


ZERO TO EIGHTY. By E. F. Northrup (Scientific Publishing Co., 
Princeton, New Jersey, $3.50). An imaginary autobiography of a scientist 
living from 1920 to 2000 who tells the adventures of the first human beings 
to circumnavigate the moon. A technical supplement is included on the 
laws of motion in connection with gravitation, together with a description 
of electric guns with which the author has experimented. 

A COVEY OF PARTRIDGE. An Anthology from the Writings of Eric 
Partridge (Routledge, 8s. 6d.). The author, believing that ‘“‘ pretentiousness 
is next to ungodliness ; tedium to nothing on earth,” presents samples of 
his versatility calculated to interest and amuse his readers. 
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